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before. Past and present profits made this possible. 


“Profit”? is a word on nearly every- 
body’s tongue these days. But not 
everyone seems to know that “‘profit”’ 
comes from a Latin word meaning 
““progress.”’ 

International Harvester is proud of 
the fact that it made a good profit in 1947. 
We hope to do equally well in coming 
years. But we are even more proud of 
the progress, in every direction, which 
past and present profits have made pos- 
sible. 


Progress in Job-Making 


nit 








tt tty 
During 1947, an average of about 85,000 
men and women were working for Har- 
vester. At the end of the year, the num- 
ber of people on our payrolls in the 
Unites States was more than 90,000. 

The number of employes at the end 
of 1941 was about 60,000. So there are 
30,000 more men and women working 
for Harvester now than before the 


war. Profits today mean more jobs to- 
morrow! 


Progress in Wages 











Harvester paid total wages and sal- 
aries of 265 million dollars in 1947, as 
compared with 121 million dollars in 
1941. This is an increase of 119 per 
cent and reflects both the 30,000 new 
jobs which have been created and an 


increase of 76.5% since 1941 in average 
straight time hourly earnings of fac- 
tory employes. Progress in wages! 


Progress in Production 





Since the war we have invested 130 
million dollars in new plants and tools, 
and are planning to invest 85 million 
more, for a total of 215 million dollars. 

This expansion has been financed 
almost entirely by the 215 million dol- 
lars which, over the last 20 years, we 
have retained out of profits and plowed 
back into the business. 

Greater production of our machines 
will mean greater production by our 
customers, who put these machines to 
work. And greater production is the 
need of all America in slowing down 
inflation. 


Progress for Customers 





For our customers we produced 741 
million dollars worth of goods and serv- 
ices in 1947—more than double 1941 
sales. And we sold these goods in 1947 
at a margin of profit which was one- 
third less than in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL HW HARVESTER 





Progress for Stockholders 
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Today our Company is owned by ap- 
proximately 42,000 people who have 
invested their savings in our business. 
In 1941, we had 34,000 stockholders. 
Last year we paid to stockholders about 
27 million dollars in dividends for the 
use of their money. Dividends paid 
from 1947 income were 43 per cent 
higher than in 1941. 


What Were IH Profits in 19477? 









‘74! 1947 


PROFIT PER DOLLAR OF SALES 14 LESS 
IN 1947 THAN IN 1941 





On sales of 741 million dollars, profits 
in 1947 were 41 million dollars. (In 
addition, the Company had income of 
7 million dollars in dividends from sub- 
sidiaries and in miscellaneous income, 
making a total profit of 48 million 
dollars, equivalent to 9.8% on invested 
capital.) 

Our profit on each dollar of sales was 
514 cents. As will be seen from the chart, 
this is a margin of profit which was 
one-third less than in 1941. 

We believe 514 cents per dollar of 
sales is a reasonable rate of profit. ~ 

We know that it is our continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable profit which 
has made it possible for International 
Harvester, in 1947, to serve more people 
—employes, customers, and stockholders 
—in greater measure than ever before. 
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In 1947, International Harvester served more people —employes, 
customers, and stockholders—in greater measure than ever 
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as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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(About Tomorrow's Income) 


“Typical Manufacturing? I own 50 
shares of that. Bought ’em in 1943. 

“Oh sure,I knowit’s down a few 
points now, but as long as the divi- 
dends keep rolling in, I should 
worry. Buy ’em and forget about 
*em. That’s my motto. 

“Their last report? Yes, I got it. 
It’s around the house someplace. 

“No, I didn’t notice that. But 
then a lot of firms are hard up for 
working capital nowadays. 

“Been losing business to Amer- 
ican Manufacturing, Huh? Hm- 
m-m, I didn’t even know American 
had moved into that field. Where 
did you pick that up? 

“Oh, I didn’t know you did busi- 
ness with Merrill Lynch. Saw a 
couple of their reports once. 
Looked like pretty straight stuff. 

“You say they’ve got a special 
study on Typical, eh. Well, I’d sure 
appreciate it if you asked them to 
send it to me. But wait a while, I'll 
drop in there myself. I’ve got three 
or four other things I’d better ask 
them about. Can’t be too careful to- 
day with everything changing so.” 


Glad to see you anytime. Help- 
ing people keep up to date on the 
facts about their individual com- 
panies is a basic part of our busi- 
ness. That's why we maintain a 
large and well-trained Research 
Department. We're happy to put its 
facilities at your disposal. No 
charge, of course. Just write ..; 


Department T-3 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 














LIFE 





ASSURANCE 
DOLLARS 


work for YOU 
and the NATION 


Yes, the dollars paid in premiums by 
the policyholders of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada go to work 
at once. 


They are promptly and securely 
placed in Government, municipal, 
public utility and corporation invest- 
ments. 


They develop industry and expand 
business. 


They build homes and schools, and 
modernize farms. 


At the same time, dollars are being 
paid out by the Sun Life to safeguard 
families, to bring independence in old 
age and security to the bereaved. 
Thus the one and a half million men 
and women who, for their own pro- 
tection, co-operate with the Sun Life 
of Canada — one of the top-ranking 
companies of the world — are making 
a definite contribution to individual 
and national well-being. 


Benefits paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1947: $101,914,657; 


Total Benefits paid since the first Sun Life 
policy was issued in 1871: $2,021 ,889,123; 


New Assurances issued during the year: 
$380,659,514; 


Total Assurances in force: $3,837,724,159. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Plan Your Putane 10-day” 





Copy of the Annual Report for 1947 may be obtained from 


your local agent or from: 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
































The Exhibit of the 
100 BEST 1946 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
Awarded the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
\ a) 


“Oscar of Industry” 


Ra Se AR 


Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
Many Parts of the Country 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Reception and Preview 


Graphic Arts Gallery 


Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 
80 Broad Street 
February 25, 1948—5 to 7 P.M. 
Dinner Meeting 
Financial Advertisers 


Association of New England 
City Club 
February 26, 1948 


BALTIMORE, MOD. 
Luncheon 
The Advertising Club 
of Baltimore, Inc. 


Hotel Emerson 
March 3, 1948—12:30 P.M. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dinner Meeting 
Association of Advertising Men 


Benjamin Franklin Room 
New York Advertising Club 
101 East 35th Street 
March 16, 1948 


or. LOUIS, MO. 


Joint Accounting Conference 
American Gas Association 
and 
Edison Electric Institute | 


Jefferson Hotel 
April 12, 13 and 14, 1948 

















The Annual Report Survey 
of FINANCIAL WORLD 
Has Been Exhibited in the 
Following Cities: 


1947 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, lilinols 
Madison, Wise. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Minneapolis, Mina. 


1945 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1946 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Dallas, Texas Oklahoma City, Okle. 
Detroit, Michigan Philadelphia, Pa. 
Houston, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. Rochester N. Y. 

New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Stamford, Conn. 

St. Louis, Mo. Syracuse, N. Y 


San Antonio, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Toronto, Canada, January 28th, 1948. 
To the Shareholders: 
Your Board of Directors is happy to report herewith upon the most active and 
profitable year in your Company's history. 


Your Company embarked upon what the management considered to be a sound and 


forward-looking programme of modernization and expansion immediately following 
the cessation of the war. In spite of difficulties and dislocations which have occurred 
since that decision was arrived at, there is no indication which would suggest that 
this decision was unwise. 
in every department of the business your Company has been able to offset the nar- 


rowing unit profit-margin by means of greater efficiency, increased production, and 


wider markets. 
Your Company is about to complete its postwar plans. 


plant in Waterloo, the Brading’s plant in Ottawa, 
America’s plant in. Cleveland, 
annum malting plant at Victory Mills Limited. 
it is proposed in the near future to complete extensive and fully-equipped labora- 
tories for the recently expanded Research Department of your Company. 


the Industry. 

During the year your Company 
at more favourable rates of interest. 
000.00 of 3% Serial Debentures and $6,500,000.00 of 346% Sinking 


Fund Deben 
tures were issued. Part of the proceeds was used to retire the existing mm 400,000. 00 
of Debentures and the remainder for other corporate purposes. In addition, the 
Shareholders were given the right to subscribe, by the 15th of October, 1947, for 
This resulted in an 
increase from 2,000,000 to 2,200,000 shares in the issued capital stock as at the 31st 


1 common share of stock at $20.00 for every 10 shares held. 


*| of October, 1947. The response to both of these offerings was most gratifying. 


It is interesting to note that during the period of enlargement and modernization, 
in spite of the declared poiicy of your Directorate to disburse dividends on a fair 
over $5,000,000.00 has been provided for the programme out of your Com- 


basis, 


pany’s earnings, over and above the dividends paid. 


The financial statements which follow in this report will show that your Company 
far as sound knowledge and 
judgment can foresee, the very substantial increase in your Company’s Fixed Assets 
strategically located units producing brands which are 


is in a much stronger position than ever before. So 


is represented by low-cost, 
widely known and which continue to enjoy record public acceptance. 


The net profit of your Company after all charges for the fiscal year ended 31st 
This compares with $4,704,091.10 for the fiscal 
On the basis of the two million shares outstanding 
during the first eleven and one-half months of the fiscal period and which — 

ese 
improved earnings have been achieved in spite of continued advances in all costs 
and salaries have been adjusted from 


October, 1947, was $6,170,414.87. 
year ended 31st October, 1946. 


for dividends during the year, the net profits amounted to $3.08 per share. 
of production 


throughout the year. Wages 


CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


In a period which has been characterized by rising costs 


These have included the 
enlargement and modernization of the main O’Keefe plant in Toronto, the Carling 
and the Brewing Corporation of 
as well as the construction of a 1,500,000 bushel-per- 
In addition to these developments 


These 
laboratories will ensure that no stone is left unturned in the development of new 
methods, new processes, new products or new by-products. Your directors are con- 
fident that such a move will enable your Company to maintain its leadership in 


was able to re-finance its debenture indebtedness 
As of March Ist, 1947, a new issue of $3,500,- 


time to time to keep ahead of the rising cost of living. As mentioned earlier, the 
expansion of your Company’s net profits in the face of these increased costs has 
only been made possible by the continued modernization and expansion of your 
Company’s Capital facilities. 

The satisfactory showing achieved in the period under review is the result of 
the untiring efforts of every one of the 3,077 persons who are in the employ of 
your Company and its subsidiaries. There is no division and no department of 
your Company which has not been confronted by many trying and discouraging 
problems. All difficulties, however, have been surmounted. The programme of 
expanding the capital facilities of your Company has made impressive progress. 
Production has been maintained at maximum levels. Your Company’s products have 
been soundly and fairly distributed. The financial and accounting work throughout 
your Company has been carried on in such a manner as to ensure that the manage- 
ment was at all times in possession of detailed, accurate and up-to-date information 
m all phases of the business. The public relations and industrial relations of your 
Company have been maintained at a very high level. Your Company’s advertising 
programmes have elicited complimentary references from nearly every segment of the 
community. A steady and expanding programme of research and development has 
been undertaken. All this induces your Directors to express herewith a sincere 
and grateful acknowledgement to all officers and employees. 

Elsewhere in this report you will find some detailed information in regard to 
your Company’s public relations and industrial relations; the progress of new con- 
struction; the expansion of Victory Mills Limited in Toronto, and Brewing Corpora- 
tion of ‘America in Cleveland; a survey of export markets throughout the world; 
samples of your Company’s advertising; charts graphically depicting over a period 
of years, the earnings and dividends paid by your Company, fixed assets and de- 
preciation, average wage rates, and amounts contributed towards employees’ benefits, 
and the division of the revenue dollar. Your Directors believe that you will be 
interested in this material, which demonstrates most clearly the very substantial 
growth and development of your Company. 

During the year your Directors, in view of the satisfactory level and stability of 
your Company’s earnings, decided to increase the quarterly dividend to fifty cents, 
making an effective rate of $2.00 per share per annum. The number of share- 
holders has increased during the year to 13.591. 

It is with the most profound regret that your Directors record the untimely death 
of one of their number during the year, Mr. W. L. Bayer, who first became as- 
sociated with your Company in 1934. From that time until the date of his death 
he was one of the most active and enthusiastic members of the Board and of the 
Executive Committee. His sound judgment and broad business experience were most 
valuable in guiding the policies and decisions of your Company, and your Directors 
mourn his passing with a sense of real loss. z 

Your Directors’ are not unmindful of the difficulties which may confront all Busi- 
ness during the coming year. ‘They feel confident, however, that the administration 
of your Company is in strong hands, and that by the wise use of the unrivalled 
capital facilities which have been provided, another year of progress and sound 
development seems assured. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

E. P. TAYLOR, Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT THE 3lst OCTOBER, 1947 
(STATED IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 











ASSETS 
31st October 31st October 
1947 1946 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.. §$ 5,847,810.11 
Investments in Marketable Se- 
curities at cost 
(Quoted Market Value 
$343,0 RS eee 415,099.40 
Accounts and Bills Receivable 
less reserve for oe ac- 
counts of $96,395.40........ 2,487,387.60 
Inventories as cormaes by re- 
sponsible officials ......... 8,053,025.32 
Prepaid Expenses ............ 613,952.37 
Total Current Assets............ $17,417,274.80 $15,151,003.07 
Refundable Portion of Excess 
PROGtS RON scx a ascend dnc 1,343,852.59 1,889,123.11 
Investments in Allied Companies 
at cos 
Listed Shares (Quoted Market 
Value $2,354,500.00)....... $ 1,963,369.93 
Subsidiary not consolidated 
Dominion Malting Company 
ee aie ot ie 2,005,172.62 
Other Shares and Advances. . 474,711.79 
4,443,254.34 3,297,240.32 
Deferred Charges .............. 194,281.29 362,119.21 
Fixed Assets 
ere $ 2,007,491.18 
Buildings ...... $ 9,416,631.91 
Plant and 
Equipment . 13,241,698.98 
$22,658,330.89 
Less: Reserves for 
Depreciation ..  7,585,576.06 
$15,072,754.83 
Construction in Progress..... 10,262,622.64 
Containers of United States 
subsidiaries—on hand or in 
hands of customers, at cost 
less allowanee for deprecia- 
tion of $1,429,222.43........ 1,871,303.39 29,214,172.04 18,287,407 .67 
Sundry Properties and Invest- 
ments at book values, which 
are not in exeess of cost, less 880,785.21 677,979.64 
FONE foe aa ee eipa teas 
Premium paid on purchase of 
Shares of Subsidiaries ac- 
Quired since 3tst October, 3,725,237.91 3,691,834.14 
1943, less amounts written off 
$57,218,858.18 $43,356,707.16 








The books of Canadian Breweries Limited are audited by the firm of George A> Touche & Co., 


DISTRIBUTABLE SURPLUS 
For the Year ended 3lst October, 1947 

Balance at Credit the ist November, 1946....... 
Add: Net Profit for the year ended the 31st October, 1947.... 
Net adjustment of prior periods provision for income taxes 
less expenses in connection therewith. . 


eee eee eee eee ee 











$6,170,414.87 
1,129,659.99 





LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


3ist October 31st October 
1947 1946 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable and Accrued 
Liabilities 
Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes accrued less payments 
thereon and less United 
States Government Securities 
of $1,017,200.00 at cost plus 
aecrued interest, deposited 
with bank under loan agree- 
ment for payment of United 
Siehee TANG 2. ciscecccccs 


Total Current Liabilities....... 
Debentures and Notes Payable: 
34%4% Serial Notes....... uae 
Notes Payable to Banks...... 
Debentures—Secured by 
First Mortgage: 
Authorized ...$15,000,000.00 
Issued and outstanding: 
3% Serial Debentures.... 
342% Sinking Fund De- 
ee eee 


$ 4,603,668.63 


2,443, 483.69 
$ 7,047,152.32 $ 5,837,896.98 


872,257.40 
4,500,000.00 


3,500,000.00 


6,500,000.00 
15,372,257.40 





10,000,000.00 


Reserves for: 
Inventory 
Refund of customers’ container 

deposits upon return of con- 

tainers—United States — 
pay 9 Eee ree 

Loss on demolition and “dis- 

posal of equipment in con- 

nection with the expansion of 

United States Subsidiary... 

Minority Interest in rovewniaied 

. GONG ow honk deccceciccccs 


— and Surplus, represented 


311,481.62 


748,531.21 931,081.26 


750,000.00 
1,688,529.86 





1,717,412.60 


Capital Stock—authorized: 
2,500,000 Common Shares of 
no par value of which 2,200,- 
boos are issued and outstand- 

Capital Surplus ....... 

Distributable Surplus ........ 


$20,451,122.61 
1,724,571.19 
9,436,693.59 








31,612,387.39 
$57,218,858. 18 


558,834.76 
$43,356,707.16 











Approved on behalf of the Board, E. P. TAYLOR, Director. 
D. C. BETTS, Director. 


and the complete certification is included in the annual report. 
APE Te $ 6,412,552.90 
A copy o 
7,300,074.86 by of 


$13,712,627.76 the complete Annual Report 


Dodiint:. Dives POM osc csc 6ivcinsncdasvaxtecs cscccesee $3,500,000.00 : . 
= = demolition le disposal of plant and —_- will be mailed 
ment, after deducting minority proportion in connection 
with expansion of United, States Subsidiary.............. 573,879.31 on request 

Balance of expenses in connection with “prior issues 
debentures now redeemed ..............-+2.. cédsenmed a 202,054.86 
4,275,934.17 
Balance at Credit the 3ist October, 1947........ cee eeceeseccees Bases vceeas 
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$ 9,436,693.59 





































gen production of building and industrial 


materials was the big accomplishment of 
Johns-Manville in the record year 1947. 


Production of badly needed items was 11% to 5 
times that of pre-war 1940. 

Two new plants were completed and put into 
operation. 

Two other plants were started and will be pro- 
ducing in 1948. 

More than a thousand separate improvement and 
expansion projects were completed in 16 plants 
across the country. 


These were some of J-M’s efforts to increase the 


supply of goods needed to help offset shortages. 


Record Sales 


Sales were $134 million compared with $92 mil- 
lion in 1946. 


Profits were 7o cents per dollar of total sales. 





More Employes 


Employes numbered 18,500 compared with 15,800 
in 1946. 


Higher Payrolis 
Payrolls amounted to $5314 million compared 
with $3914 million in 1946. 
Expanded Research 
Additional buildings were rising at the new J-M 
Research Center, biggest of its kind in the world. 
Moderate Price Increases 


Moderate price increases were required to help 
offset skyrocketing costs of production. But aver- 





PRODUCTS 














Johns-Manville Reports 
Inereased Production 


Expansion program brings results 
in helping meet nation’s needs 


age prices of Johns-Manville building materials 
since 194] have increased less than half as much 
as has the average for building materials in general. 


J-M°s Annual Statement 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s an- 
nual statement for the year 1947;* 


TOTAL INCOME ........... $134 - million 
For all costs 

(except as shown below) ....... $ 63 million 
To employes for 

salaries and wages ......... $ 53% million 
To government for taxes..... $ 8% million 


To stockholders in dividends.$ 414 million 
Reinvested in the business....$ 54% million 


*% Earnings after taxes were $3.23 per share of 
common stock after adjustment for a three-for- 
one split of the common stock in May, 1947. 


*% Taxes were equivalent to $2.87 per share of com- 
mon stock. 
r 7 1 


Johns-Manville will continue to do everything pos- 
sible to meet the demands for building and indus- 
trial products and to provide greater value for the 
consumer dollar. 


pe 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


*Those desiring more complete information should refer to a booklet 
containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders which we will 
be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- Manville Corporation, 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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-/Tighter Credit May 
Slow Business Pace 


|Higher reserve requirements for New York and Chicago 





banks together with retirement of $7 billion or more 


of Federal debt will make borrowing more difficult 


igher prices and a larger physical 
H volume of business have consid- 
erably increased the corporate need 
for funds within the past several 
years. Inventories, for instance, have 
grown from $26.4 billion at the end of 
1945 to $42 billion last November. 
While not showing an equal gain, re- 
ceivables have also risen, and higher 
lwage rates mean more money tied up 
in payroll accounts. In addition, in- 
dustry is spending huge sums on new 
plant and equipment; these outlays 
amounted to $12 billion in 1946 and 
$15.7 billion last year, and will closely 
approximate the latter figure during 
1948 according to present plans. 


Unfavorable Conditions 


Despite apparently large earnings 
in recent years, retained profits have 
not been substantial enough to pro- 
vide such amounts as this. And for 
the past year and a half, the equity 
markets have not been favorable for 
the raising of additional capital 
jthrough sale of stock; of new money 
security flotations last year only 26 
per cent involved stocks (including 
preferred stocks) against 41 per cent 
in 1946 and 52 per cent in 1945. 
Thus, business has been forced to 
borrow heavily through both bond 
issues and bank loans. Obligations of 
the latter type, as represented by com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans of weekly reporting - member 
banks, have risen from $5.8 billion in 
|May 1945 to $14.7 billion at present. 

Consumer credit, an important part 

of which is directly. or indirectly fi- 
nanced by banks, has increased from 
$4.8 billion four years ago to $13.4 
billion at the end of 1947. The high 
rate of residential and other building 
construction has also involved a call 
/0n the banks for additional credit; 
real estate loans of insured commer- 
cial banks rose from $4.7 billion at 
the end of 1945 to $8.2 billion in mid- 
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‘months 


1947 and are undoubtedly above $9 
billion by now. The pressure of these 
various demands led to an increase in 
total loans by all banks from $30.4 
billion at the close of 1945 to $35.6 
billion a year later and $43.1 billion, a 
new record, at the end of 1947. 

In recent months Federal Reserve 
authorities have grown increasingly 
concerned over the expansion of bank 
credit due to the inflationary implica- 
tions of this expansion. The moder- 
ate rise in interest rates which has 
been engineered since April 1946 has 
not been sufficient to bring it to a 
halt, and within the past several 
other measures have been 





Harris & Ewing New Fed. Res. Chairman McCabe 


adopted. One of these—the increase 
in the rediscount rate effected early 
in January—was not expected to be 
very effective, but it was felt that it 
might have some psychological value. 

The other two, however, afe more 
potent weapons. The increase in re- 
serve requirements for New York 
and Chicago banks from 20 per cent 
of deposits to 22 per cent, effective 
February 27, will raise reserve re- 
quirements for banks in these cities 
by more than $500 million. If their 
required reserves are later raised to 
the legal maximum of 26 per cent, 
their theoretical lending power would 
be reduced by some $6 billion as com- 
pared with their status at mid-Jan- 
uary. 

Some surprise has been occasioned 
by the fact that Central Reserve city 
banks were singled out as the objects 
of a deflationary move, since they 
have not expanded their loans as 
much as have institutions in other 
groups and their excess reserves are 
low —in fact, New York member 
banks showed a reserve deficiency of 
some $100 million at the end of the 
first week in February, although this 
was a temporary condition. But re- 
serve requirements for country banks 
and Reserve city banks are already at 
their legal maximum, and in the ab- 
sence of a new special reserve re- 
quirement for all banks, such as that 
unsuccessfully advocated by Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, no 
other action was available if any ac- 
tion at all was to be taken with 
respect to required reserves. 


Record High 


Another expedient is available. 
however, to reduce actual reserves— 
which has the same effect, of course, 
as does a boost in requirements. This 
is the retirement by thé Treasury, out 
of the surplus of current revenues 
over expenditures, of Federal debt 
held in the Federal Reserve System. 
Such a program has been in effect for 
some months, but its tempo has been 
markedly accelerated within the re- 
cent past. Nearly every week thus far 
this year, $100 million of maturing 
Treasury bills held by the Federal 
Reserve banks have been paid off in- 
stead of being “rolled over.” In addi- 
tion, the Treasury retired $400 mil- 
lion of the January 1 maturity and 
$1.6 billion of the February 1 matur- 
ity of certificates of indebtedness, 

Please turn to page 27 
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New Generating Capacity Important to Industry 
















men power and light companies 
as a rule are among the most 
stable of businesses. This they owe to 
several factors, notably the essential 
nature of the product and its minor 
claim upon family and commercial 
budgets. Unless there has been waste, 
there is little room for reducing home 
consumption even under economic 
pressures; and, of course, there usu- 
ally is an irreducible minimum charge 
for any service at all. 

But with inflation the order of the 
day, it has been difficult for utility 
companies to translate even unusually 
high revenues into materially in- 
creased earnings, because of mounting 
costs. Industry in general can more 
or less promptly recover such cost 
increases through higher prices for 
its own product. Utilities, when they 
obtain rate increases at all, must first 
obtain the approval of state regulatory 
bodies, and this inevitably consumes 
considerable time. There have been 
recent cases where, before a request 
for higher rates has been acted upon, 
further cost advances have required 
managements to prepare applications 
for new and agditional increases. 


Expenses Jumped 


In the first nine months of 1947, 
fuel costs were something like 41 per 
cent above those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1946. Other operating 
expenses, largely wages, were up 
about 16 per cent. Revenue gains, on 
the other hand, are estimated at 11 
per cent and this represents increased 
rates much less than it does greater 
kilowatt hours sold. 

The end of the war brought reduc- 
tions in emergency taxes and elimina- 
tion of excess profits taxes. Partly 
for this reason, the 25 operating utili- 


‘Columbus & So. Ohio........ 





Utility Uperating Issues} 


Afford Good Incomes} 


Prospects of significant earnings expansion thigueg 
year may be lacking, but most dividend 


are amply covered and return generous yield 


ties appearing in the tabulation scored 
an average gain in common share 
earnings of 39 per cent in 1946 over 
1945. Without such a cushion as tax 
reductions, the average results for 
1947 (or for the latest twelve months 
reported) were about 2 per cent un- 
der those of corresponding 1946 pe- 
riods. In the latter instance, of the 25 
companies, 14 showed declines and 11 
scored gains. 

The worst of the rise in costs 
doubtless is now behind the industry ; 
in fact, if the peak has not already 
been seen, it seems likely to occur 
during the current half year. And in 
addition to rate increases as an offset 


to higher operating costs, there is: 


the prospect of continued growth of 
k.w.h. sales during the sevéral years 
ahead as new generating capacity is 
placed in use. (The industry cur- 


rently is engaged upon a 5-year ex: 
pansion program expected to cost $3 
billion. ) 


With one exception, these 25 elec 
tric power and light equities all yield 
five per cent or better (the exception} 


t 


i] 
{ 
| 
hari 


Public Service of Colorado, shows theft its 


widest dividend coverage by earnings 
and apparently would be justified in 
raising its rate). Many of these is- 


pre 
rey 


Th 


sues yield over seven per cent, andi Bi 


the average for the 25 is better than 
six per cent. These yields are from 
dividends covered, on average, with 


ap 
pri 
thi 


latest twelvemonth earnings margins fen 
of 53 per cent. 

At current price levels, most of the do 
utility operating company issues ap-[pr 


pear largely to discount the problems 
confronting the industry, and appear 


BWC 


Fi 


to constitute attractive income situa- 
tions. 


23 Operating Utility Common Stocks 


7-——Common Share Earnings——, 
7-——Year——. 12 mos. end. Sept. 


Company 
Birmingham Electric ......... 
Cm Pe Bais nko actint enced 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec........ 
Cleveland Elec. Illum......... 


1945 
$1.53 
1.50 
1.44 
1.95 
4.40 
1.89 
1.74 
4.41 
71.09 
1.37 
1.19 
1.25 
1.48 
2.92 
1.93 
1.38 
2.16 
0.47 
1.53 
2.50 
1.53 
1.04 
1.72 
1,99 
1.64 


Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison ......... 
Cons. Gas Elec Lt. (Baltimore) 
Consumers Power ............ 
Depten Pro BA... .. 0 6s cee 
Delaware Pr. & Lt........... 
Detroit Edison 
Florida Power 
DI BE ob 5 ab kkk ie ev ics 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt......... 
I I i ii oss se 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 
Pennsylvania P. & L.......... 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 
Pub. Serv. of Colorado........ 
Puget Sound P. & L.......... 
Scranton Electric '............ 
Soimeal. Hdison.;............. 
Ge eT Tee 
Utah Power & Light 


* Twelve months ended Nov. 30. 
stock dividend. 


=~ Full year 1947. 


1946 
$2.21 
3.28 
1.77 
2.56 
4.34 
1.91 
2.20 
5.46 
2.84 
2.58 
1.82 
1.67 
1.28 
2.74 
3.31 
2.92 
2.72 
2.01 
1.74 
4.68 
2.14 
1.20 
1.94 
2.74 
2.22 


1946 


1947 


*$1.92 *$1.56 


2.66 
5.17 
1.92 


1.67 
1.58 
1.25 
2.61 


2.06 
*2.64 
*2.16 


+ Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split. 


£3.20 
£1.99 
2.46 
4.20 
2.08 
£1.90 
£4.92 
£2.81 
£2.69 
1.66 
1.49 
1.36 
3.07 
3.54 
$3.15 
$2.45 
$2.08 
1.80 
$4.53 
1.98 
£1.30 
1.70 
*2.40 
*2.44 


Indicated Recent 


Dividend Price 


$1.20 
2.00 
1.40 
2.05 
2.80 
1.40 
1.60 
3.60 
2.00 
1.80 
1.00 
$1.20 
1.00 
1.80 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.20 
1.20 
1.65 
0.80 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.25 


14 
29 
24 
36 
37 
28 
22 
67 
33 
25 
17 
21 
14 
34 
2° 
28 
35 
19 
22 
34 
12 
14 
29 
30 
22 
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Industry Uses About 50% 
of Total Sugar Consumption 
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i ie recent break in commodity 


prices—with wheat in the van 


Jand scoring a 50-cent markdown from 
fits January high—may or may not 
prove to have been the long-awaited 


reversal of the general price trend. 
That verdict is yet to be written. 
But as far as sugar is concerned there 
appears no room for doubt that its 
price definitely is on the downgrade ; 
this, for reasons that became appar- 


ent several months ago when the 


pworld price of sugar began sliding 


downward, and other 
prices were still rising. 


commodity 


Futures’ Prices 


Until Government controls expired 


gat the end of January the price of 


























raw sugar in the domestic market 
was pegged at 6.32 cents a pound 
and, adjusted to that basis, refined 
granulated cane sugar held at 8.40 
cents a pound. Contracts for future 
delivery in control-free months, how- 
ever, had been sliding downward, 
from 6.00 cents per pound for May, at 
the resumption of trading last July, 
to the current low around 4.90 cents. 

With the expiration of Government 
controls cash Cuban raw settled to 
the 5-cent level, and during the recent 
flurry in wheat dipped to 4.80 cents a 
pound. Meanwhile, Cuban sugar for 
delivery outside the United States 
Which had sold at 8 cents a pound 
last summer, dropped to approxi- 
mately 4 cents at Cuban ports on the 
New York market. 

-\merican refiners, who had accum- 
ulated substantial inventories of raw 
Sugar at the Government-fixed price 
ot 6.32 cents a pound, endeavored to 
hold the price of refined granulated 
Cane sugar to 8.40 cents but consum- 
ers held off and what little buying 
developed was on a hand-to-mouth 
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Sugar Down— 


What Effects? 


Producers’ earnings face cut, of course, but 


many others — soft drink and candy makers for 


example—will benefit from wider profit margins 


basis. Three weeks ago refiners 
dropped prices to 8.00 cents for cane 
and 7.90 cents for beet sugars, but 
failed to stimulate consumer purchas- 
ing. Another cut, admittedly, is due 
and is expected before the end of the 
month, with the consensus in the 
trade that 7!4-cent sugar will be a 
fact before the summer sets in. 
Were it not for the fact that refin- 
ers’ inventories of raw sugar still 
average out at a high level of cost, 
the current raw market would permit 
profitable production of refined to sell 
at 7¥%4 cents a pound. For that reason 
consumers continue to hold off, and 
profess to believe that one or another 
of the leading refiners soon will de- 
cide to stand the interim loss in order 
to induce consumers to enter the mar- 
ket on a broad scale. In view of the 
general unsettlement of commodity 
prices, however, it may be questioned 
whether consumers would be inclined 
to accumulate supplies at this time, 
even at less than 8 cents a pound. 
Just where sugar prices will sta- 
bilize is still a question. Cuban sugar 
is reported selling abroad at 3.65 
cents a pound, while Cuba debates the 
segregation of one million pounds of 
world sugar in Cuba, and further con- 
fuses the situation by buying Peru- 
vian and Brazilian sugars in order to 
ease the pressure on world markets. 


Purchase Plan 


A proposal by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that it purchase 
one million tons of Cuban sugar at 
3.75 cents a pound (in order to sub- 
stitute sugar for grain in supplies 
being built up for undernourished 
countries) was reported on February 
6 to have been rejected by Cuba. But 
on February 9 Havana despatches re- 
ported that the bid had been increased 
to 4 cents and had been accepted ten- 
tatively. Washington officials, how- 
ever, asserted that negotiations still 
were in progress. 

Sugar producers, of course, face 
the prospect of reduced earnings but 
for other industries the situation 
holds out promise of wider profit 


margins and increased profits. The 
forecast of domestic sugar consump- 
tion totaling 7.8 million short tons, 
this year, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Sugar 
Act of 1948, assumes increased con- 
sumption by industry as well as by 
households and institutions. This 
prospective use, 400,000 tons above 
last year’s consumption, will set an 
all-time record with the exception of 
1941, when 8,069,000 tons were con- 
sumed, of which one million tons 
went into the national stockpile. 
The distribution of 1947 consump- 
tion is not yet available, but in the 
shortage year of 1946 household and 
institutional usage accounted for 47.8 
per cent of the less than 6 million 
short tons consumed. The remainder 
was distributed 13.6 per cent to the 
baking industry, 13.2 per cent to soft 
drink makers, 9.1 per cent to the 
candy industry, 5.8 per cent to dairy 
products industry and 4.4 per cent to 
canneries, with 6.1 per cent scattered. 


Pattern Fixed 


While considerably more sugar has 
been available since, the percentages 
set the approximate pattern of sugar 
usage. On that basis the baking, soft 
drink and candy industries would use 
more than one-third of the indicated 


_consumption this year, and a reduc- 


tion of even one-half cent a pound 
would mean an annual saving of more 
than $75 million in sugar costs alone. 

This would be particularly of bene- 
fit to the candy industry. According 
to the latest U. S. Census breakdown 
(1939) sugar represents 40 per cent 
of the poundage of all raw materials 
used in candy making and 22 per cent 
off material costs. Other sweetening 
agencies, the prices of which are nor- 
mally related to sugar prices, account 
for 25 per cent of the poundage used 
and 10 per cent of the cost. Candy 
sales have expanded rapidly in recent 
years but received a check towards 
the end of 1947 because of consumer 
resistance to higher prices. With 
sugar costs entering so largely into 

Please turn to page 26 
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: News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as ) 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy,}| 








of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vtal information and statisical data on these items. 


Columbia Gas & Electric B 

In light of inherent stability, price 
of 10% conservatively appraises earn- 
ings and yield of 7.1% is attractive. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at 60c an. rate plus 
15c Nov. extra; 1947 total 75c vs. 30c 
in 1946.) This system has recapital- 
ized and completed divestment of elec- 
tric properties, and has reported net 
for the twelve months through Sep- 
tember 30 equal to $1.36 vs. $1.17 per 
share a year before. Stockholders 
vote at their annual meeting April 29 
on a proposed change to a more 
descriptive name, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc. Meanwhile, bids open 
March 23 on $45 million new 25-year 
debentures to help finance an exten- 
sive expansion program. 


Cook Paint & Varnish B 


Despite recent growth, stock at 39 
is quoted on N. Y. Curb at only about 
three times earnings. (Reg. qu. divs. 
inc. from 80c to $1 an. rate mm Sept., 
extras of $1 in Jan. & $1.50 in Nov. 
brought 1947 total to $3.35.) An im- 
portant midwestern manufacturer of 
paints, varnishes, synthetic resins, 
inks, polishes, waxes, etc., company 
derives about half its dollar sales 
from industrial coatings and finishes 
sold directly to manufacturers. An 


unbroken succession of sales gains © 


which carried from $6.1 million in 
1938 to $20.9 million in 1946 was 
extended to $27.5 million in the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1947. Earn- 
ings, held by EPT below $1.75 per 
share during the war, rose to $7.58 in 
1946 and $12.38 per share in fiscal 
1947. (Also FW, Oct. 15.) 


Flintkote Company B 

Price of 32 vs. 47 in 1946 contrasts 
with record business and earnings. 
Having raised its regular quarterly 
dividends from 25 to 50 cents last 
September, company paid a 50-cent 
year-end in January, which would in- 
dicate a $2.50 total this year against 


$1.50 in 1947 and $1.25 in 1946. ° 


This would be less than 40 per cent 
8 


of 1947 net, which more than dou- 
bled to $6.27 from $2.81 per share in 
1946 on a $21 million (40 per cent) 
gain in sales. President Harvey ex- 
pects new production and sales rec- 
ords in 1948, barring shortages of 
materials, fuel and transportation. 
This important building materials 
and container maker opened a new 
plant at Portland, Ore., this month. 


Howe Sound B 


Now at 33 vs. 60% at 1946 high, 
stock fairly appraises normal earn- 
ing power (Reg. qu. divs. incr. from 
$1.20 to $2 an. rate in Mar., 1947.) 
Revenues of $11.8 million and earn- 
ings of $3.15 per share in 1947 
showed a marked comeback from 
$8.8 million and $1.90 per share, re- 
spectively, in 1946. However, reve- 
nues ranged between $9.6 million and 
$19.6 million in the nine years 1934- 
42, inclusive, with earnings between 
$3.57 and $10.03 per share. At the 
Chelan Division, Holden, Washing- 
ton, operations were shut down for 
underground development in Novem- 
ber 1946, and not reopened until last 
August. New properties in Mexico 
will be in operation late this year. 


Humble Oil A 


On the N. Y. Curb at 68, stock rep- 
resents a major Jersey Standard sub- 
sidiary of high investment stature. 
(Qu. divs. incr. from $1.50 to $2 an. 
rate in Dec., 1946, and to $3 in Sept., 
1947.) Although its operations cover 
all phases of the petroleum industry, 
principal activities are in crude pro- 
duction. Underground reserves, said 
to exceed domestic holdings of any 
other company, are chiefly in Texas, 
southeast New Mexico and the Gulf 
Coast of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Net crude output was close to 113 
million barrels in 1946, when earn- 
ings equaled $4 per share. In the ab- 
sence of interim statements, a favor- 
able 1947 comparison is suggested by 
new discoveries in recent years and 
improved crude oil prices. 


The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest. 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Ingersoll Rand B+ 

This blue chip among cyclical is- 
sues yields 7.3% at 123. (Qu. divs. at 
$6 an. rate plus $1.50 extras in Sept. 
& Dec., 1947 total $9 vs. $7 in 1946.) 
At their annual meeting April 27, 
stockholders will act upon a 2-for-1 
stock split, which would place the is- 
sue in a more popular price range. 
Company is a major factor in air and 
gas compressors, rock drills, oil and 
gas engines, pumps, blast furnace 
blowers and condensers, pneumatic 
tools, air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment and extractive ma- 
chinery. Last year’s $9 total dividends 
were nearly matched by earnings in 
the last half at $8.25 vs. $4.76 per 
share a vear before. 


Inland Steel & 


Among the soundest of the steel 
issues, stock is moderately priced at 
37. (Paid 40c in Feb., 50c each in 
June & Sept., $1.10 year-end in Dec.; 
1947 total $2.50 vs. $1.83%4 in 1946; 
to pay 50c March 1.) Preliminary 
1947 annual report reveals a $97.6 
million (44 per cent) gain in business 
over 1946 and net of $6.10 vs. $3.18 
per share. President Sykes points 
out: “Earnings in 1947 were favor- 
ably affected by the consumption of 
raw material inventories carried over 
from the previous year at values sub- 
stantially lower than current market 
values. These inventories have been 
replaced at the higher cost now pre- 
vailing.” (Also FW, Mar. 19.) 


Kress, S. H. B+ 

Quality considered, indicated yield 
of 7.4% can be regarded as ltberal; 
recent price, 47. Dividends continue 
at a $2 annual rate and although 
last year’s extras of 50 cents in Sep- 
tember and $1 in December were less 
than in 1946 ($1 in July and $1.40 
in December ), there will be a March 
extra of 50 cents this year. Sales 
have shown almost uninterrupted in- 
creases for many years but earnings 
were hampered by high wartime 
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jumped from $2.13 per share in 1945 
‘to $5.44 in 1946, and amounted to 
1135.39 in 1947; sales were $126 mil- 


jflion, respectively. 
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Reflecting tax reduction, net 


lion, $150.9 million and $155.4 mil- 
(Also FW, Nov. 


Monsanto Chemical A 
Although a high grade issue, stock 
has declined to 50 from 1947 high of 


633% following financing announce- 


ment. While common. stock in- 


creased to 4.2 million shares from 


3.8 million, reflecting conversion of 
$3.25 preference stock, 1947 per- 
share net on the common neverthe- 
less rose to $3.59 from $2.37 in 1946. 

Company has just registered 250,- 
000 shares of new convertible “B” 
preference stock for public sale and 
proceeds would be apphed first to 
repayment of $10 million bank loans. 
New construction totaled $22 million 
in 1947 and is expected to reach $30 
million in 1948, (Also FW, Sept. 3.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric B 
Stock is @ good income-producer, 

yielding 5.9% at 34. (Reg. qu. divs. 

at $2 an. rate.) Nearly two-thirds 

of generating capacity is hydro and 

company normally prospers on rates 

among the nation’s lowest: Deficient 

precipitation required . continuous 

operation of steam plants at capac- 

ity last year and was a factor in trans- 

lating increased revenues into a re- 
duced net of $2.45 vs. $2.72 per share 
in 1946. According to President 
Black, this also creates a serious 
situation for the next nine months. 
An impending new offering of rights, 
in the ratio of 1-for-10, applies to a 
$300 million 1947-51 expansion, as 
did rights in like ratio last May and a 
$75 million debenture offering in 
October. (Also FW, July 23.) 


Paraffine Companies B 

Stock represents a sound company, 
but at 68 issue is not on the bargain 
counter. (Qu. divs. at $3 an. rate.) 
This Pacific Coast leader in linoleums 
and floor coverings, paints, gypsum 


{Wallboard and plasterboard, roofings 


and other building materials, all mar- 
keted under the Pabco name, also 
sells for others and, with Crown 
Zellerbach, controls Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts. After a decade of earnings aver- 
aging $3.62 per share, net dropped to 
$1.87 in 1945-46, but the year ended 





pJune 30, 1947, returned $6.41 per 
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share and in the six months through 
December 31, $3.74 was earned vs. 
$3.02 per share a year before. A 3- 
for-1 stock split has been approved by 
shareholders. (Also FW, Oct. 15.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad Cs 
Formerly an wvestment issue, 
stock now must be regarded as spec- 
ulative. Recent price, 17. (Paid 
single 50c divs. in July, 1946, and 
Apr., 1947.) Before sinking and 
other funds and advances to leased 
and affiliated companies, system 
earned 55 cents per share in 1947 as 
against a 65-cent loss in 1946. Presi- 
dent Clement observes even this 
small profit “was due mainly to in- 
come from investments made in the 
past,” but sees a “more hopeful” out- 
look in increased recognition by reg- 
ulatory bodies of the need for reduc- 
ing the time lag between cost and rate 
increases. The 1948 gross increment 
from higher freight, passenger, ex- 
press and mail rates is estimated at 
$135 million, before allowing for ad- 
ditional taxes or cost increases. 


Sun Oil A 

Stock is of high quality, but indt- 
cated yield, at 52, is unattractive. 
Regular quarterly dividends at a $1 
annual rate were supplemented by a 
6-for-5 split (in effect, a 20 per cent 
stock dividend) last April and a 10 
per cent stock dividend this January, 
while the company is reinvesting the 
bulk of earnings in productive assets. 
Preliminary figures indicate 1947 net 
of $5.28 vs. $3.16 per share in 1946, 
both on the present stock. The im- 
portant shipbuilding subsidiary has a 
record peacetime backlog of $50 mil- 
lion of tankers. 


Union Carbide & Carbon A 

Impending stock split would bring 
this “blue chip” into a more popular 
price range; now about 94. (Qu. 
divs. incr. from $3 to $4 an. rate in 
Apr., 1947.) At their annual meet- 
ing April 20, stockholders will vote 
on a 3-for-1 split of the equity 
shares. In December company bor- 
rowed $150 million on 20-year prom- 
issory notes at 2.7 per cent. Proceeds 
reimbursed the treasury for about 
$50 million capital expenditures in 
1946 and $90 million in 1947 and 
will help finance continued expansion 
in 1948. Last year’s net equaled 
$7.98 vs. $6.10 per share in 1946, on a 
$107 million (26 per cent) sales gain. 


Union Pacific A 


One of the soundest of the rail 
issues; recent price, 158. Early in 
the 1930s, dividends were reduced 
from $10 to $6 per annum. But a 
$5.50 payment last January 2 brought 
the twelvemonth total back to the old 
basis. A 2-for-1 split of preferred 
and common shares will be acted 
upon at the annual meeting May 11. 
Amply supporting these steps was 
1947 net of $23.40 vs. $13.60 per 
share in 1946. Substantial revenues 
derive from oil production and mis- 
cellaneous investment income, but in- 
terest savings amounted to over #4 
million ($1.80 per share) just last 
year. (Also FW, June 4.) 


United Corporation ‘ 

Price around 2¥%2 compares with 
$3.39 net asset value. SEC approval 
of Public Service of New Jersey re- 
capitalization plan brings that much 
nearer the fruition of company’s own 
plan of retiring remaining preference 
shares, disposing of major utility in- 
vestments and thus freeing itself from 
holding company regulation. Princi- 
pal interests to be reduced to less than 
10 per cent by exchange for its. own 
senior shares are Public Service, 
Columbia Gas & Electric and Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric. If approved by 
SEC, holdings in Niagara Hudson 
Power then would be about halved by 
distribution of 1.45 million shares to 
United common holders, 1 for 10. On 
the present capitalization, earnings on 
the common stock are negligible. 
(Also FW, June 25.) 


* Investment companies not rated. 





Western Auto Supply B 

Price of 38 vs. 90% at 1946 high 
reflects increasing competition. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $3 an. rate.) Both whole- 
sale and retail sales have resumed 
their long-term uptrend, which was 
interrupted by the war, but 1947 was 
a year of transition from sellers’ to 
buyers’ markets. Among results was 
a $2.33 per share rise in advertising 
budget, higher outlay to train per- 
sonnel and increases of $6 million in 
inventories and $5 million in receiv- 
ables, largely at the expense of a 
reduction in cash items to $4.3 mil- 
lion from $12.4 million. Although 
sales rose 13 per cent to a new rec- 
ord of $121.4 million, earnings de- 
clined to $5.60 from the $10.04 per 
share earned in 1946. (Also FW, 
Apr. 2.) 
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Synthetic Oil 


Is On The Way 





First coal-into-oil pilot plant soon to operate, but 


man-made product holds no near term threat 


for petroleum industry. Natural gas also a source 


he this summer, at Library, Pa., 
the first unit of what is expected 
to develop into practically a new in- 
dustry, is scheduled to go into opera- 
tion. The $350,000 pilot plant project 
will make practical application of the 
gasification of coal technic developed 
by fundamental laboratory studies, 
and will serve as the proving and 
testing adjunct of a $120 million com- 
mercial plant to be constructed jointly 
by Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany (a Standard of New Jersey 
organization) and the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation ‘Coal Company. 


Reserves Available 


Success of the new venture, which 
will have a consumptive capacity of 
6 million tons of coal a year, not only 
would inject. new life into, the coal 
industry but would shift to that in- 
dustry part of the burden of meeting 
the demand for gasoline, fuel gas and 


other products, and it would make 
available to the new industry the vast 
coal reserves of the United States. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania alone, re- 
serves of anthracite—the type of coal 
to which the gasification process is 
presently to be applied—are estimated 
at 15 billion tons, of which only 60 
million tons a year are currently be- 
ing mined. In the same area, and 
running into West Virginia, lie some 
56 billion tons of low-volatile bitumi- 
nous coal which is being mined at the 
rate of 125 million tons a year. It is 
a highly industrialized area, which 
relies largely on natural gas as both 
an industrial and domestic fuel, and 
will provide a regional market for the 
synthetic substitute. 

The Standard Oil-Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation plant to be served by the 
Library pilot is tentatively scheduled 
to be in operation by 1951, and within 
a few years thereafter other plants, 








Ceilings That Glow 


The entire ceiling be- 
comes a lighting unit 
with the new Sky-Glo 
fluorescent lighting sys- 
tem, whose transparent 
Vinylite plastic louvres 
help to transmit a uni- 
form, diffused and com- 
fortable light. Manufac- 
tured by Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing 
Company from Bakelite 
Corporation's Vinylite, 
the units provide a prac- 
tical method of conceal- 
ing pipes, ducts and in- 
dividual lighting fixtures. 








now in the blueprint and laboratory 
stage, are expected to join it in the} 
production of gas, high octane gaso- 
line, fuel oils and alcohol. $ 

When: in full operation the Stand: 
ard-Pittsburgh plant will have a daily 
output capacity of 400 million cubic 
feet of gas, equivalent to the combined 
carrying capacity of the Big Inch and 
Little Big Inch pipe lines. Production 
in winter is to be confined mainly to 
natural gas, and split among gas, gas- 
oline and other products in the milder 
months of the year. High octane gas- 
oline output capacity will be about 
14,000 barrels a day. 

That the gasification of coal is 
headed for eventual commercial suc- 
cess is accepted as a fact by coal and 
oil interests, which recognize that the 
largest units in each industry are not 
of the type to spend $120 million on 
a gamble. Other substantial organi- 
zations in both the oil and coal indus- 
tries are preparing to follow the 
leaders though none of the projects 
have yet advanced far enough for 
formal announcement. Standard Oil 
of Indiana has undertaken prelimi- 
nary research and laboratory studies 
of coal gasification, and the United 
States Bureau of Mines has shown 
lively interest in the development of 
gasification:technics. The Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology has conducted 
extensive research into the subject 
and the National Coal Association is 
taking an active part in promoting 
advancement of the new industry. 


Another Development 


Along with the development of 
processes for converting coal into oil 
and gas substitute fuels, the petroleum 
industry also is developing applica- 
tions of the technic to the conversion 
of natural gas into gasoline. In asso- 
ciation with the Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company, Humble Oil and 
Refining Company (a Standard of 
New Jersey affiliate) is experimenting 
in this field. Texas Company is erect- 
ing two gas-into-oil plants, one in 
Texas, the other in Kansas. Other oil 
companies are operating small pilot 
plants and carrying on elaborate lab- 
oratory research into new methods of 
supplementing the supply of products 
which now are derived directly from 
petroleum. 


But it is to the coal reserves that | 
industry generally looks as a future | 


source of supply of synthetic liquid 
Please turn to page 26 
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Norris Dam, an Important Part of the TVA Project 


TVA’s Bookkeeping 


Legerdemain 


Annual report for 1947 fiscal year shows $21.2 million 


“net income” from power operations — but only by 


neglecting taxes, amortization, interest and other charges 


ver since it was authorized by 
i: Congress in 1933, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been a subject 
of controversy. It came into being at 
a time when the electric utility indus- 
try was one of the leading targets for 
political attack, and its avowed pur- 
pose—at least, its most widely publi- 
cized purpose—was to serve as a 
scientific yardstick by which to judge 
the allegedly excessive rates charged 
by private utilities. 

From the first, the utilities have in- 
sisted that the rates charged for TVA 
power had no bearing whatever on 
the subject of electricity rates in gen- 
eral since this agency enjoyed numer- 
ous advantages — special tax treat- 
ment, for instance—not ‘shared by its 
private competitors. This charge has 
never been refuted; on the other 
hand, despite criticism of its acount- 
ing procedures by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the government 
itself, TVA has not even yet been 
forced to place its accounts on a busi- 
nesslike basis. Thus, officially, its 
directors can still claim that they sell 
power cheaply, yet at a profit. 

It is worth while to examine this 
claim with some degree of care, for 
proposals have been advanced for de- 
velopment of a number of other re- 
gional power authorities along the 
same lines as TVA. Furthermore, 
this agency is reported to be consid- 
ering a plan to build a new steam 
generating plant at a cost of about 
$160 million together with transmis- 
sion facilities requiring an outlay of 
$320 million, a total of $480 million. 
Finally, President Truman recently 
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asked Congress to reduce required 
payments by TVA to the Treasury in 
order to permit the agency to finance 
new facilities. These developments 
spell new demands on U. S. taxpay- 
ers, who have a right to know what 
they are getting for their money. 

TVA’s official reports would ap- 
pear to indicate that past expenditures 
on its properties have been invested 
in a profitable business. The report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947, recently issued, discloses net 
income from power operations of 
$21.2 million, against $16.2 million 
for the previous year. Previous re- 
ports have shown profits for every 
year beginning with 1938-39; total 
profits from power during the 14 
years of the Authority’s existence are 
stated at $92.6 million. 


Non-Existent Profits 


This sounds encouraging; appar- 
ently TVA has not been, like so many 
other Government projects, another 
“Operation Rathole.”’ Actually, how- 
ever, it has been just that. The “net 
income” reported by this enterprise 
is no more real than would be the net 
income of a manufacturing corpora- 
tion if reported before depreciation, 
or raw material costs, or payrolls, for 
TVA’s “net income” is before deduc- 
tion of a number of charges which 
are actually incurred but are either 
ignored or are stated after net income. 

The first of these charges is taxes. 
TVA reports all the taxes it pays; the 
trouble is that it doesn’t pay any, to 
speak of. “Payments in lieu of taxes” 
(to states and counties) amounted to 





only 3./8 per cent of power revenues 
last year, whereas all private utilities 
paid out 19.7 per cent of their -rev- 
enues in taxes. TVA pays no Federal 
faxes and its special tax privileges 
make its rates wholly non-comparable 
with those of private utilities. 

The second charge excluded from 
the accounts is amortization. The 
TVA Act specifies that power opera- 
tions mfst be self-liquidating, but 
aside from two payments totaling 
$22.8 million, TVA has never paid 
back a dime of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars it has received from 
the U. S. Treasury. Out of a total 
investment as of June 30, 1947 
amounting to $793.8 million, $461.7 
million is allocated to power proper- 
ties, but it is widely believed. (by the 
General Accounting Office, among 
others) that the amount allocated to 
power is too low. .If the proper 
amount were only $500 million: (it:is 
probably a good deal more),: annual 
payments of $12.5. million would: be 
needed to repay this in:40. years.::: » 

Another charge which does:not :ap- 
pear on TVA’s books is interest.. The 
huge sums invested were borrowed 
by the Government, and interest: has 
to be paid thereon—but not: by TVA. 
If. interest had been paid by TVA-at. 
the rates paid by the Government, the 
total so far would have exceeded: $124 
million, asum far in excess ‘of*re- 
ported profits. 

Finally,;, the. power earnings. re- 

ported are segregated from losses on 
navigation, flood control and other 
activities; these losses have almost 
exactly equaled the reported profits 
from power. If these other activities 
are worth carrying on at a loss, fine; 
but TVA should not be allowed to 
publish reports which even give the 
impression that the entire enterprise 
is profitable. Furthermore, there is 
more than a suspicion that the profits 
on power are inseparable from the 
losses on other activities, due to the 
arbitrary division of assets (and ex- 
penses) between the various opera- 
tions. Thus, of the $576.7 million 
investment in multiple-purpose dams 
(constituting 72.7 per cent of total 
investment) only 47.6 per cent is al- 
located to power and. the remainder 
divided in approximately equal pro- 
portions between navigation and flood 
control, despite the ‘fact that a TVA 
supporter has stated in Congress that 
TVA is “primarily for the’ develop- 
ment of power.” a 
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Our Many a New Deal “do 
New Deal gooder” found that his 
Gadilies connection with the Gov- 


ernment was a conven- 
ient stepping stone to a good berth 
with some private enterprise once he 
was ready to leave the Government 
service. We have witnessed this meta- 
morphosis time and time again dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. 

In many instances these individuals 
do not offer unusual talent to their 
clients or their employers, but rather 
offer only the advantage of having 
had close connection with Govern- 
ment administration. Hence we find 
that these New Dealers, like chame- 
leons, change their attitudes at will. 
While they were in office they advo- 
cated and enforced New Deal edicts ; 
now on the opposite side of the fence, 
they defend their clients and employ- 
ers in fighting what they once fa- 
vored. 

Such things happen often in poli- 
tics, for public service attracts strange 
bedfellows. The lure of the dollar is 
a great incentive, especially for our 
‘“gadflies’”’ who hold their own welfare 
above the principle of right. 


Two A comparison of Repre- 
Tax sentative Harold Knut- 

son’s tax reduction bill, 
Measures 


with the proposal made 
by President Harry S. Truman indi- 
cates clearly that the former plan 
decidedly would be more to the ad- 
vantage of the majority of our over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

The President proposes to allow 
each individual, regardless of his tax 
bracket, a blanket reduction of $40 
and the same amount for each depend- 
ent. Under his plan an individual 
without dependents would benefit 
only by about 11 cents a day—a per- 
son with four dependents would be 
accorded relief of approximately three 
dollars a week. This is a mere pit- 
tance which would not reach very far 
in helping one to meet the high costs 
of living. 
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He would then place the burden of 
this reduction in personal income 
taxes upon American corporate enter- 
prise by reviving excess profits taxes. 
One of the weaknesses of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, however, is 
that an additional corporate tax even- 
tually would have to be passed on to 
consumers, thus nullifying the effect 
of any tax cut. 

The President’s measure offers 
considerably more to individuals in 
the lower brackets at the expense of 
those in the higher income brackets, 
whereas any sound tax plan should 
benefit all groups equitably. This is 
another fundamental reason why the 
Senate should approve the House bill, 
or some modification of it, rather than 
Truman’s conciliatory relief program. 


Rails When the Government op- 
Between rated the country’s rail- 
Wars roads during World War 


I, not only did it run up 
a huge operating deficit but it also 
turned the roads back to their private 
owners run-down physically. 

By comparison, during World War 
II, the railroads continued to be oper- 
ated by their own managements just 
as in peacetime, which proved much 


_to the advantage of the Government. 


During the period of hostilities the 
Government realized more than $4 
billion in tax revenues from the rail- 
roads, a sizable sum to help defray 
the cost of the war. 

Whenever the Federal Government 
invades the field of private enterprise 
it deprives itself of taxable revenue. 
This is likewise true with respect to 
municipal ownership, which for a 
time became quite a political fetish 
with New Dealers. Perhaps the most 
outstanding instance of how munici- 
pal ownership operates against the 
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interests of the people—piling added 
burdens upon the taxpayers—is New 
York City’s acquisition of the transit 
systems. This experiment is costing 
the people of that city more than $50 
million annually. 

New York City, however, is not 
alone with this sort of sad experience; 
many other communities have learned 
the hard way by venturing into the 
shoals of municipal ownership. We 
should benefit from their unfortunate 
plights and realize that government 
—whether it be on the national, state 
or municipal level—is financially bet- 
ter off when it keeps its hand free of 
what rightfully should belong to pri- 
vate enterprise. Any government can 
assure its people fairer and more rea- 
sonable service by carefully designed 
regulation and discreet supervision. 


They It is high time labor 
Should Get Union leaders recognize 
the seriousness of de- 
mands for a third post- 
war round of wage increases. Another 
round could upset our entire eco- 
nomic structure—it could turn a pos- 
sibly mild recession into a serious 
depression. 

The public purse can not stand the 
new price increases which must nec- 
essarily follow a further rise in 
wages. Higher prices would force 
many individuals to delay much of 
their purchasing, which in turn would 
be reflected ultimately by an increase 
in the number of persons unemployed 
throughout the nation. Hence labor 
itself stands to suffer the most from 
another round of wage increases. 

In view of the potential dangers to 
everyone, it is essential that labor and 
management get together to lay their 
cards on the table and to make an 
honest effort to settle their differ- 
ences. It is the duty of the Admin- 
istration to set aside politics and to 
do everything to further such con- 
ferences before springtime when 
many of the important union con- 
tracts will come up for renewal. 
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Rail Maintenance Costs 
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Company policy on expenditures for upkeep 


of way and equipment frequently will de- 


termine the amount of net earnings reported 


ailroad policy in respect to main- 
R tenance of way, structures and 
equipment is of* primary importance 
because of today’s high labor and re- 
placement costs. If the property has 
been well kept up, less expense will be 
required for a high standard of main- 
tenance. But if the company has 
spent relatively modest sums, earn- 
ings statements will look better and 
the property will look worse. 

Partly because of the excess profits 
tax factor during the war, amounts 
spent for maintenance by the Class | 
roads were at record high levels. 
After an outlay of more than $2 bil- 
lion in 1942, the railroads spent a 
record $2.5 billion in 1943 then raised 
the total to $2.85 billion the follow- 
ing year and to $3.6 billion in 1945. 
With increasingly greater costs after 
the war’s end the roads disbursed $2.6 
billion in 1946, even though it was a 
year of poor earnings, and there was 
a somewhat larger outlay last year. 
Along with a hike in the hourly 
wages of maintenance-of-way em- 
ployes, costs of rails, ties and other 
materials rose further and an esti- 
mated 16 per cent more rail was laid 
than in 1946, although tie renewals 
remained about the same. General 
construction activity also was greater, 
and indications are that maintenance 
activity will continue high this year. 


Expenditures Vary 


There is of course considerable dif- 
ference among the railroad companies 
in respect to amounts spent. Class I 
roads as a whole spent an average of 
31.4 per cent of their operating rev- 


| €nues on maintenance of way and 


equipment in the ten years 1937-1946. 
The ratio varies among the various 
roads, however, as much as 12.5 cents 
between the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate) which spent 
relatively the least among 26 roads 
studied, and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe which spent relatively the 
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most. For every dollar of operating 
revenue received during the 1937- 
1946 period, Atchison spent 39.5 
cents while the Nickel Plate, although 
paying higher hourly wages to its sec- 
tion hands, spent only 27 cents. If 
maintenance expenses are considered 
in relation to operating expense, we 
find that 45.8 cents of the Atchison’s 
expense dollar went for maintenance 
compared with 40.2 cents for the 
Nickel Plate. 

Here on the one hand is a good 
earner among railroads which has 
kept its property in first-class shape, 
as indicated by the high level of main- 
tenance charges, and on the other a 
road which had to extend its 6 per 
cent notes three times during the dec- 
ade of the ’thirties while financial help 
was obtained from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the control- 
ing Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Meantime earnings fluctuated widely, 
and with distractions to management 
present, not a great deal of attention 
was paid to Nickel Plate’s upkeep. 

Other roads with maintenance ra- 
tios well above the average of 31.4 per 
cent for the 1937-1946 decade are the 
Louisville & Nashville, 35.5; the Chi- 
cago & North Western and the 
Northern Pacific, 34.7; the Canadian 
Pacific, 34.6; the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, 34.7; the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 33.6; the New 
York Central, 33.1, and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, 33.1. The Katy, which 
has been relaying or replacing consid- 
erable rail, using heavier grades, actu- 
ally spent more on maintenance of 
way in relation to total operating 
expenses than any of the other roads 
studied. Its ratio of equipment main- 
tenance expense to total operating ex- 
pense was also high. 

Some allowance must be made for 
extra snow removal expense in the 
case of the northern roads such as the 
North Western, Canadian Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and the Milwaukee. 








and on the other hand, allowance 
must be made for lower wage rates 
for such southern roads as Atlantic 
Coast Line, Missouri Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, Southern, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, Louisville & ‘Nashville, 
and Seaboard. The Atlantic Coast 
Line, for example, paid its section 
men an average:-of 79 cents an hour 
in 1946. But the Nickel Plate paid 
91 cents an hour and the Pennsylva- 
nia slightly over 90 cents: Cost of 
rail also varies throughout the coun- 
try, since the steel companies ship it 
f.o.b., and therefore it is somewhat 
cheaper in the. industrial Northeast 
than in the South and West. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway 
also belongs in the group of roads 
which maintain their properties in 
good physical shape since, out of its 
expense dollar, it spends more than 
any other road (53.1 cents against 
46.8 cents for the Chesapeake &. Ohio, 
next in line) on maintenance. The 
N. & W.’s operating revenues are 
consistently so large, however, that 


_the maintenance ratio shrinks to 28.2 


per cent when proportioned to the 
revenue dollar. Here is a road which 
does little passenger business but has 
a great deal of one-product freight 
traffic originating on its own lines— 
cars filled with good-paying bitumin- 
ous. Its maintenance of equipment is 
relatively much larger than its main- 
tenance of way and structures. 


Modest Amounts 


Roads other than the Nickel Plate 
which have spent modest amounts, 
considered; in relation to operating 
revenues, through the years include 
the Erie, 28.9 per cent ; the Southern, 
29.4; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, 29.8; Southern Pacific, 29.9; 
Western Pacific, 30.7; and Atlantic 
Coast Line, 30.9. For the lines in 
the South, the lower wages paid sec- 
tion hands is an extenuating factor 
but both these and the western roads 
have to pay more for rail. 

Some fluctuation in 1947 expendi- 
tures by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
compared with its 10-year average of 
31.0 per cent is seen. While its ratio 
of maintenance expense to total oper- 
ating expense was somewhat lower 
last year, the largest road in the coun- 
try spent 34.1 cents of its operating 
revenue dollar on maintenance, re- 
flecting not only higher costs in this 
particular but possibly improved 
maintenance also. 
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Tebwition Entering 
Mass Production 


Further gains in sight for industry which 


turned out 170,000 units 


in 1947 vs. 


6,500 in 1946. Competition now broadening 


t the beginning of this month 48 

manufacturers had placed tele- 
vision models on the market, or were 
about to do so. These companies 
ranged from General Electric, West- 
inghouse and RCA all the way down 
the scale of corporate size. 

Many of the companies, particu- 
larly the larger ones, list their radio 
and television activity as a division of 
the corporation, such as the RCA- 
Victor Division of Radio Corporation 
of America, Bendix Radio Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
Crosley Division of Avco Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Receiver Division 
of General Electric, and Home Ra- 
dio Division of Westinghouse: The 
chances are that these companies are 
in the field to stay. 

If the history of radio is repeated, 
however, many of the smaller present- 
day companies will fall by the way- 
side in the competitive struggle. 
Within the last few months the indus- 
try has started to mushroom, and 
although there is plenty of business 
ahead, division of a declining profits 
total eventually will coincide with 
mounting competitive costs. 


Growth Rapid 


Television set production last year 
was at an accelerating pace, rising 
from 18,300 units in the first quarter 
to 68,600 in the final three months, 
carrying the 1947 total to the 170,000- 
level. This was an increase of about 
2,600 per cent over the 6,476 sets 
turned out in 1946. Although the 
rate of increase will taper off, the in- 
dustry foresees a $300 million busi- 
ness this year compared with $120 
million in 1947. This means that rev- 
enues from television manufacture 
should be one of the more important 
factors this year for such a company 
as Avco Manufacturing, for example. 
Last year, Avco’s Crosley Division 
didn’t get going on television until 
August, but it is expected that sale 
14 


of video sets this year will approach 
if not equal Crosley radio business. 

Westinghouse began early this 
month to distribute television receiv- 
ers to retailers in New York and 
Philadelphia, and will broaden sales 
as production capacity warrants. Ze- 
nith reports production to be getting 
under way with initial deliveries ex- 
pected in the fall. Emerson recently 
announced an inexpensive table model 
($269.50) being placed on sale this 
month. Among other producers, 
Philco now has two table and two 
console models with sales at retail 
dating from last summer. General 
Electric has five types of receivers, 
including a $2,250 combination con- 
sole with frequency modulation and 
short-wave reception, while Du Mont 
lists nine models presently priced 
from $445 to $2,495. Radio Corpo- 
ration of America has a range of eight 
models, all but one selling between 
$250 and $795. 

Along with the more rapid pace of 
manufacture and the extended range 
of models and company trademarks 
comes the extension of network tele- 
vision, particularly up and down the 
East Coast, with coast-to-coast chains 
predicted for 1949. National Broad- 
casting Company (RCA subsidiary ) 
has New York, Schenectady, Phila- 


““with Baltimore coming in on Febru- 






delphia and Washington in its chain, 


ary 21, and Boston about May 1. 
Schenectady is a General Electric- 
owned station, Boston a Westing- 
house Station, while Philadelphia’s js 
owned by Philco. NBC’s own sta- 
tions (each broadcasting company is 
limited to five) are New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Cleveland, and the company is plan- 
ning a radio relay from New York to 
Chicago for installation possibly by 
the end of this year. The Chicago 
hook-up would comprise the begin- 
ning of a mid-western network. The 
American Broadcasting Company 
also has five wholly owned television 
stations but these have yet to take 
the air. Present plans are for the 
Chicago outlet to open in September 
and Detroit in November followed by 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and New 
York. Presently active in televising 
programs are Columhia Broadcasting 
Company, Du Mont, Philco and Gen- 
eral Electric as well as NBC. 


Industry Problem 





One of the problems of the industry 
has been the task of providing enter- 
tainment sufficiently varied, to place 
television on a sound commercial 
basis. Now that the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has withdrawn 
its restrictions on frequency modula- 
tion programs which required that 
another team of musicians be hired 
even when duplicating a_ regular 
broadcasting program, the chances 
are that the absolute ban on music in 
television also will be lifted at some 
future date. But until that time, sports 
events probably will continue to dom- 
inate the programs. 

Please turn to page 26 


Leaders Among the Listed Television Makers 


7-—- Sales, 
Years (Millions) 
ended: 1946 1947 


Bendix Aviation. ..Sept. 


30 $106.0 $141.6 


Emerson Radio... .Oct. 31 23.1 a2.7 
Farnsworth Televis.Apr. 30 20.3 13.5 
Zenith Radio ...... May 30 39.6 57.4 

1945 1946 
Avco Manufactur’gNov. 30 $32.1 $52.8 


Du Mont Lab’s....Dec. 31 7.0 23 
General Electric...Dec. 31 1,298.2 679.1 
Motorola ......... Nov. 30 67.9 23.2 
Philco Corp. ...... Dec. 31 119.1 121.6 
Radio Corp. of Am.Dec. 31 e278.3 e236.1 
Stewart-Warner ..Dec. 31 78.4 58.9 
Westinghouse Elec.Dec. 31 685.1 301.7 





a—Six months ended October 31. 
come. f—1948 dividend. 
in stock. D—Deficit. N.A.—Not available. 
group have not yet been reported. 





7——— Earned Per Share-———— _ Divi- 
-~Annual—, ——--Interim—-— dends Recent 
1946 1947 1946 1947 Paid 1947 Price 
$0.37 $7.58 $2.00 27 
3.35 5.66 pia Sephdte 1.90 24 
0.24 D0.26 aD$0.16 a$0.32 None .6 
D0.34 1.21 bD1.31 b2.48 1.00. 21 
1945 1946 
$0.99 $2.06 2.12 c0.63 0.10 5 
0.03D0.72 N.A. i0.08 None 8 
1.96 1.49 hD0.21 h1.31 1.60 34 
1.19 0.82 0.28 ¢2.28 1.00 13 
1.73 2.13 cD0.08 ¢3.90 52.00 30 
0.59 0.56 0.42 c0.71 £0.30 9 
1.28 1.65 c.131 ¢1.50 1.00 13 
2.03. 0.65 c0.18 ¢c2.53 1.25 26 


; b—Six months ended November 30. c—Nine months. e—Total in- 
h—Six months ended June 30. 


i—24 weeks ended June 15. s—Also paid 5% 


NOTE: 1947 sales of the eight companies in the secon 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Commodity price readjustment now will hasten 
establishment of solid base from which busi- 
ness and stock prices can resume progress 


Out of the variety of factors in the general situa- 
tion that are not to the liking of the stock market, 
the sharp drop that has occurred in commodity 
prices has been the one most responsible for the 
decline of nearly 10 points in the industrial share 
average in recent trading sessions. Misgivings con- 
cerning the state of business for more than six 
months ahead have long kept stock prices within 
a comparatively narrow range. But the sharp 
breaks in commodities have seriously affected spec- 
ulative sentiment in the stock market, which because 
of high margins and other restrictions has found 
it difficult to absorb even the slightly increased 
volume of offerings forced upon it. 


Greatest amount of inflation had developed 
in grain prices, and it is here that the biggest drops 
have recently occurred. Because grains occupy such 
a fundamental position in the agricultural economy, 
price drops in those products naturally have af- 
fected a wide variety of others, such as hogs, beef, 
lard, butter, wool, hides, eggs and poultry. Indus- 
trial commodities such as metals have remained 
largely unchanged. 


The previous grain price rises had gone to 
excess, and the first intimations that prospective 
supplies at long last were beginning to catch up 
with demand found the grain market in vulnerable 
position. Growing conditions in this country again 
are exceptionally good. Despite its resultant hard- 
ships in other directions, the heavy blanket of snow 
now covering the winter wheat area is an especially 
favorable augury for this year’s crop. Wheat stocks 
January 1 turn out to be much larger than had 
been supposed. And other wheat-growing countries 
such as Australia and Argentina also have experi- 
enced particularly good crop conditions. There is 
thus increasing evidence that pressure on the 
American granary will be diminished in coming 
months—although demand will remain sufficient to 
prevent the return to anything like the $1 wheat of 
prewar days. 


As a matter of fact, long before that level is 
even approached, the Government’s commodity 
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support machinery would go into action. Based 
on latest “parity” figures wheat at Kansas City, for 
instance, has a support price of slightly over $2 a 
bushel, only about 30 cents under its mid-week 
market price. os 

The commodity drop will be reflected in the 
income accounts of many companies. For some, 
profit margins will be widened and earnings helped 
(see sugar discussion, page 7). Inventory losses 
face others, such as meat packers and some other 
food companies; millers and bakers, however, 
usually hedge their commitments, and effects should 
be minor. Companies that sell to farmers will find 
their customers somewhat less eager to buy. De- 
mand will lessen for new farm equipment (although 
it will still be large), and numerous planters are 


likely to economize on fertilizer. 


But for several years corporations in general 
have been preparing for just such a development- 
A large number have adopted the “last-in first-out” 
method of inventory accounting, which reduces the 
earnings effect of sharp price changes (FW, May 7, 
°47). And large additions to inventory and other 
contingency reserves have been commonplace. But 
from now on, reported earnings are unlikely to be 
increased by the abnormal inventory profits. that 
characterized so many of last year’s statements. 


It is a wholly favorable fact that the commodity 
market adjustment was not postponed until some- 
time considerably later when prices had risen to 
still higher peaks. As it is, the effects on business 
should not be serious and aggregate corporate 
earnings promise to remain very satisfactery by all 
normal standards. Further downward movement 
in average stock prices may well be seen before a 
solid bottom is established, but it is likely that the 
bulk of the decline from last year’s highs now is 
behind us. In the meanwhile, the investor is war- 
ranted in holding his good quality income-produc- 
ing stocks. Purchase of speculative or other issues 
in the hope of market profits should continue to be 
postponed. 

Written February 11, 1948; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Commodities Slump 


Hard on the heels of President Truman’s fruit- 
less demand for rationing and other powers to en- 
able him to halt the inflationary spiral, which he 
believed otherwise would accelerate, commodity 
prices broke sharply of their own weight. The drop 
was touched off on February 3 by wheat which 
started off on a three-day, 30-cent nose-dive, with 
corn and other grains in parallel slumps which ran 
the permissible limit each day. The break unsettled 
other commodities and by the end of the week 
generally lower prices prevailed. 

While grains rallied and other commodities 
steadied the following Monday, February 9, live 
stock offerings flooded western markets as a result 
of the break in grains, and fears of a prolonged 
decline developing. Cattle sold off $2 per hundred 
pounds and hogs dropped $2 to $4 per hundred. 
Over the next two days the drop was resumed 
almost all across the board, wheat falling to 
$2.37 for the May contract against its recent high 
of $3.0634, while corn sold at $2.05 for May, off 
55 cents from its top. Cotton joined the parade 
with a break of $10 a bale, the permissible limit. 
The May contract declined on the New York 
exchange at 32.05 cents a pound. New Orleans was 
closed because of the Mardi Gras holiday. Copper 
and rubber futures also showed weakness. 

For a month continued weakness in the futures 
markets had foreshadowed a downward price ad- 
justment, inducing cautious buying of all com- 
modities and weakening the cash price structure 
(FW, Feb. 11). Cuts in retail food prices, while 
naturally trailing the futures list, appeared here 
and there in chain store prices following the first 
break, and were extended when the new setback 
developed last week. 


Bad Debts Worry Retailers 


In the first full year of credit operations free of 
Federal Credit Control Regulation W on charge 
accounts and soft goods, the percentage of bad 
debts has mounted sharply. Retail credit managers 
report that charges to bad debts are currently run- 
ning from 33 to 66 per cent over a year ago. 

While the situation does not appear to have 
reached the alarming stage, nevertheless collections 
are reported to be getting steadily slower until they 
now are almost equal to the poor showing made 
just prior to the war. Collections are particularly 
‘slow on the permanent budget type of retail charge 
account which allows the customer six to eight 


16 


months to pay, and on the revolving credit types 
of charge accounts, according to credit agencies. 

While generally opposed to the reimposition of 
credit controls by the Government, department store 
credit men believe that at least a partial remedy for 
the situation lies in curbing the inducements of 
long-time and no credit charges, which result in 
buyers over-burdening themselves with debt, and 
as a result finding it impossible to meet obligations 
on time. It is argued that inasmuch as manufac- 
turers are able to fix sale prices of their products, 
they also. should devise a means of forcing the im- 
position of credit service charges, which would 
tend to cut down the price-cutting activities of 
small retailers. 


Rail Income 


Class I railroads last year earned more than in 
either of the two preceding years, although they 
did not equal the lucrative period 1914-44. The 
effect of higher interim freight rates plus increased 
traffic was reflected in estimated operating revenues 
of nearly $8.7 billion against $7.6 billion in 1946, 
an increase of 13.5 per cent. Net income, reflecting 
not only improved operations but also reductions 
in fixed charges in recent years, is estimated at 
$480 million compared with $293 million in 1946 
and $450 million in 1945. In 1941, however, despite 
fixed charges considerably greater than last year, 
railway net income totaled nearly $500 million. 

Eastern roads had the best gains, operating rev- 
enues totaling almost $4 billion, an increase of 
16.3 per cent over 1946. Net railway operating 
income was 26 per cent greater while estimated 
net of $161 million, after interest and rentals, 
compared with a 1946 net of $59 million. 

Operating revenues in the western district in- 
creased 12.8 per cent over 1946, net operating in- 
come was up nearly 18 per cent, and estimated net 
income totaled $264 million after interest and rent- 
als against $198 million in 1946. Southern district 
operating revenues rose 9.4 per cent last year, net 
operating income was up 11 per cent, and estimated 
net of $55 million compared with $36 million in 
1946. 


7 Freight Car Output 


Although more would be channeled abroad un- 
der the Marshall Plan, the railroad industry has 
announced it wants the monthly freight car produc- 
tion goal increased from 10,000 cars to 12,000. 
The 10,000-car goal has not been reached yet, al- 
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though production in December topped 9,000, more. 
than in any month since the 1920s. Freight cars 
on order January 1 totaled 120,000—easily a rec- 
ord—compared with 105,112 a year before. The 
freight car order backlog at the beginning of the 
year amounted to $450 million in dollar volume. 
The latter figure compares with about $325 million 
spent annually during the wartime years for loco- 
motives and cars as well. 


Renaming Synthetic Rubber 


The two-year effort of the rubber industry to 
tack a new name on synthetic rubber appears to be 
nearing an end. Congress, it would appear, is about 
to label it “chemical rubber.” Various names have 
been tried out—such as “American rubber” and 
“American-made rubber”—but none found popu- 
lar acceptance. Now the armed services sub-commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives has reported 
out for passage a bill introduced by Representative 
Paul Shafer of Michigan. 

Mr. Shafer’s bill originally required all synthetic 
rubber products to be stamped “American-made,” 
but the committee has changed that. As amended, 
the bill specifies that synthetic rubber shall be 
known hereafter as “chemical rubber,” and to make 
it emphatic uses the phrase 42 times in a bill cover- 
ing 20 printed pages. 

Time will tell whether the public will accept the 
baby’s new name or persist in calling it by its orig- 
inal one. Anyhow, the bill hasn’t passed yet and 
almost anything can happen before a bill success- 
fully runs the gauntlet of both Houses and lands on 
the President’s desk. 


Corporate News 

Columbia Gas & Electric stockholders meet April 
29 to vote on name change to Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem. 

National Dairy Products to sell its Connecticut 
Aralac plant and discontinue operations in the case- 
in fiber field, Virginia-Carolina Chemical is the 
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buyer and the price is estimated in excess of $1 
million. . 

Phelps Dodge has declared a $1 dividend payable 
March 10; had paid 80 cents quarterly since June 
1947. 

Food Machinery has acquired Grabill Manufac- 
turing Company, maker of apple packing equip- 
ment. 

Brown-Forman Distillers considering payment of 
a stock dividend equal to 2 shares of new preferred 
for each share of common stock held; plan awaits 
Treasury Department ruling. 

American Rolling Mill stockholders meet April 
15 to vote on name change to Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric has petitioned 
N. Y. Public Service Commission for an additional 
increase in gas rates of $257,000 annually. 

Pacific Gas & Electric stockholders record Feb- 
ruary 27 will receive rights to purchase one share 
of common stock for each ten shares held; rights 
expire April 9. 

Chicago Corporation stockholders meet February 
28 to approve issuance of $12 million bank loan; 
proceeds to redeem preferred stock. 

ACF-Brill has sold its stock interest in J. G. Brill 
to Electric Equipment Securities Corporation. 

Bell Telephone of Canada is negotiating private 
sale of $35 million long term bonds. 


Atlas Plywood, through a subsidiary, has ac- 
quired Williamston Package Manufacturing; pro- 
ducer of fruit and vegetable baskets, trays, etc. 

International Minerals & Chemical plans to open 
its Noralyn phosphate plant near Bartow, Florida; 
may add 1.5 million tons annually to production. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended October 31 (in 
millions); Brown Shoe, $76 vs. $54.9; Endicott 
Johnson, $142 vs. $105.8; General Shoe, $78.1 vs. 
$61.1; Deere & Company, $212.0 vs. $145.1; In- 
ternational Harvester, $741.2 vs. $482.3; Oliver 
Corporation, $73.7 vs. $50.8; West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper $85.9 vs. $67.2. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in Financia, Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


ISSUES 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar 7% cum...... 125 5.60% Not 

Atch., Top & S.F. 5% non-cum... 100 5.00 Not 

Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 97 4.90 105 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 93 5.38 105 

Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 65 5.38 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

CUM: °° .caccugesscheaskubee es 38 5.26 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 66 7.58 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 53 7.55 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 59 8.47 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67 100.8 2.49% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 94 3.10 Not 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 101 4.40 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 97 240 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 93 3.45 105% 


Goodrich lst 234s, 1965........ 99 2.80 102%4 
Pacific Tel. & Tel deb. 2%4s, 1985 93 3.05 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 98 2.90 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 44%4s, 1999 62 7.26 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 82 5.49 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 72 5.56 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


PR SOOO -weidinsicakebuvds 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 71 6.34 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 414s, 

EDM: -ctsceas cane eiseasae ss 89 5.06 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969.... 91 4.95 105 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 
Divi- Average 
dends (1938-47) 
Paid Cash -~Dividends—,. Recent 


Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.17 $6.00 $4.00 45 
American Stores ...... 1939 = 0.85 1.00 1.40 24 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 150 
Borden Company ..... 1899 1.68 2.25 255 40 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 3.07 3.50 3.00 41 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 1.60 22 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 3.00 49 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.55 3.00 3.00 53 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 2.06 2.50 250 38 
Gen’] Amer. Transport 1919 2.52 2.50 2.75 ‘52 
General’ Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 36 
Rvess GORS ccsccees 1918 2.06 4.20 3.50 49 


Louisville & Nash R.R. 1934. 3.21 3.52 3.52 41 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 1.80 2.65 36 
Meer ih. Bed iscccnks 1927 2.11 2.60 2.20 31 
May Department Stores 1911 1.76 2.42% 3.00 39 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.43 2.00 San. 39 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric... 1929 1.44 1.20 im 2 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.52 1.70 2.30 33. 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 1.96 1.75 2.00 39 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 1911 0.63 0.75 100 15 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 1.80 2.30 S20 0 ST 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.78 1.90 2.00 33 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.68 2.50 4.00 47 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 158 
WOE 6 cs ncnacezas 1933 1.50 1.60 185 31 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


Dividends—, Earnings— Recent 
1946 = 1947. 1946Ss«1947—s~Prrice 


Allied Stores .......... $1.80 $2.75 b$4.44 b$2.08 26 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.00 2.00 3.93 498 31 
Canada Dry ........ 0.32 0.67 £1.07 f131 14 


Container Corporation.. 3.40 4.50 c4.85 c7.90 36 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.75 0.80 cl1.34 c2.22 18 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 4.00 gl3.21g1346 4 
General Electric ...... 160 1.60 c0.01 cl1.96 33 
Glidden Company ..... 1.00 1.10 g2.97 27.00 22 
Kennecott Copper .... 2.50 4.00bD0.11 b2.46 43 
Phelps Dodge ........ 160 4.20bD0.11 b4.66 41 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1.20 1.05 1.88 c2.71 20 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4.00 3.00 5.69 3.65 19 
U.S, Bae ikea ainiss 4.00 5.00 7.28 11.66 70 





b--Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended.- 
ber 30. g—-Fiscal year ended October 31. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Major parties would blame each other should a 


recession develop—Commodity price drop upsets 
bureau economists—ERP is called imperialism 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Republi- 
cans and Democrats would, of course, 
be obligated to blame each other for a 
recession and there is nothing to 
show which would come off best. The 
Democratic Administration, however, 
is the more poorly situated for di- 
rectly exploiting a downturn. All of 
its better known policies face the 
other way: trust busting, keeping 
taxes up, etc. Even the inflationary 
Marshall Plan has been pruned to 
reasonable harmony with the general 
policy. 

It took more than two years for the 
Administration to reach such a posi- 
tion. When the war ended, official 
literature, with its warnings against 
both boom and collapse, boiled down 
to waiting to see how the cat jumped. 
The bearish reservations against its 
tentative Fear-of-Inflation gradually 
seemed sillier and sillier and were dis- 
carded. Proposals by officials for the 
anti-inflation drive got the right of 
way. By now practically all the man- 
uscripts in process have the anti- 
inflation slant. 

Congress, on the other hand, has 
been worried mostly by Government 
power; present hearings on various 
anti-inflation bills were forced on it 
and go along unenthusiastically. Its 
favorite bills, like cutting taxes, have 
hard going while inflation looks 
worse than bureaucracy, but would 
whiz by should the inflation stop. 


During the commodity market 
crash, CCC spokesmen obviously 
tried to create the impression of wel- 
coming lower prices. The first sound- 
off was that they were not buying. 
Then came, as replies to questions, 
that they probably would not buy 
speculatively for later resale to ERP, 
hedged rather faintly by the sugges- 
tion that they might. Congressmen 
telephoned them continually about 
prospects for particular commodities 
important to their districts. 
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Genuine bearish appraisal of the 
incident seemed to have been con- 
fined to the embassies and to the for- 
eign officials at World Bank and the 
Monetary Fund. Most of the Govern- 
ment departmental economists look 
on the drop as a flash - in - the - 
pan. Nevertheless, with studies and 
speeches under way forecasting boom, 
they were worried enough to phone 
each other to swap assurances. 

For most, an immediate repetition 
of 1921, with farm prices collapsing 
and inventories being liquidated pell- 
mell, seemed doubtful. There are too 
many bullish considerations. Some 
kind of ERP looks probable and will 
continue to take various commodities 
off the market. Majority and minor- 
ity Congressmen seem _ reasonably 
likely to work out some kind of tax 
compromise that will reduce the 
mounting Federal surplus. Local 
Governments say that they are await- 
ing the first downturn to build obvi- 
ously needed schools, hospitals, etc. 

There are bearish factors, too. 
Store sales dropped much more from 
their holiday peaks than a year ago. 
Merchants blame the weather, which 
doesn’t explain the bad showings for 
specific protections against cold and 
snow. Retailers’ orders for spring 
lines are said to have been slow. But 
such points were, after all, to have 
been found during every stage of the 
boom. There never was a time when 
all signs pointed the same way. 


Former CAB Commissioner Lan- 
dis is said to have been offered—and 
with anger to have refused—a top 
job in SEC. Landis is not in Wash- 
ington to verify, and the White 
House spokesmen duck such ques- 
tions. What is interesting is how 
everybody believes it. The President’s 
handling of appointments gives such 
stories a look of poetic justice, which 
makes hard-boiled people feel like be- 
lieving. 















Hardly a week goes by in which 
a group of business writers or of busi- 
nessmen are not told by some Gov- 
ernment official at a confidential lunch 
conference that the underlying pur- 
pose of the Marshall Plan is to extend 


American business influence. One 
Commerce man told writers recently 
that “it is imperalism and it’s a good 
thing it is.” 

The reason for these statements, 
which repeat Russia’s accusation, is 
that Government men think people 
should be persuaded in the language 
of their interests. You talk to wom- 
en’s clubs about humanitarianism and 
to businessmen about profits. The line 
to businessmen is, of course, immedi- 
ately belied by the Plan itself. If it 
were true, the Administration surely 
would have worked out inefficient 
ways to spend $6.8 billion, with not a 
dollar to buy into European compan- 
ies, or for franchises or patent rights. 

Secretary Marshall talks in a differ- 
ent vein. He says that rehabilitating 
Europe is essential to working out 
peace treaties. Western Europe must 
pull its weight in negotiations. The 
withdrawal of the United States from 
Germany depends on building up 
Western Europe. Unlike subordi- 
nates, Marshall does not feel that it’s 
a sound business principle to disguise 
generosity as ‘selfishness. 


Secretary Forrestal’s backing for 
highly financed fuel research carries 
much more weight than Krug’s. For- 
restal, it should be remembered, 
knows the oil business. For years be- 
fore the war his banking firm had 
been handling oil issues; at the time, 
Forrestal was said to have been doing 
most of the negotiating. And, of 
course, the Secretary knows the situ- 
ation from the point of view of the 
Armed Services. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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-New-Business Brevities 





Camera Cavalcade 


Kalart Company, known among 
photographers for its coupled range- 
finder, visual focusing device and syn- 
chronizers, offers its first camera, 
the Kalart Camera of Tomorrow— 
it is a 34% by 4% inch outfit contain- 
ing batteries, synchronizer, rangefind- 
er, Focuspot and a view finder com- 
plete in one case weighing four 
pounds and 13 ounces. . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company has brought out an 
inexpensive 2% by 2% inch reflex 
type camera with flashlight attach- 
ment that it says can be operated as 
simply as a Brownie—called the 
Kodak Duaflex, it features the built- 
in type of flash synchronizer that is 
usually embodied only in higher 
priced cameras. . . . Something new in 
the way of a small, motor-driven 
model darkroom ventilator is offered 
by Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc... . 
Charles Beseler Company recently an- 
nounced development of Vu-Graph, 
an overhead projector which permits 
the speaker to face his audience while 
operating the machine—films used in 
the projector are said to be so inex- 
pensive that they can be discarded 
after use if there is no reason to bind 
them for permanent files... . A new 
model enlarger by Federal Manufac- 
turing & Engineering Corporation 
can be easily disassembled and packed 
in a case measuring 8x15x20 inches 
—suitable for negatives from minia- 
tures up to 244x334 inches, the en- 
larger has a Decar {£:6.3 lens and a 


welded steel baseboard to eliminate 
vibration. . . . Another new enlarger, 
designed primarily for the advanced 
amateur and the professional, is the 
Automega—manufactured by Simon 
Brothers, makers of the Omega line, 
this model will handle negatives up to 
5x7 inches. 


Office Offerings 

Marsh Stencil Machine offers a 
new electric stencil machine that de- 
signs letter or number characters in 
three sizes up to one inch in depth— 
power is supplied by a 1/6 horse- 
power motor which can be plugged 
into an ordinary light socket... . 
John Culver & Sons has brought out 
a shoulder rest for hand-set type tele- 
phones which allows freedom to both 
hands for writing while using the tele- 
phone—made of cast aluminum, the 
device has rubber grips to hold it in 
place over the shoulder when in use. 
... Electrolytically finished aluminum 
slats are being used in Venetian blinds 
that are said to have moisture-re- 
sistant qualities and heat-reflecting 
properties — they are particularly 
practical for air conditioned offices, 
according to Hough Shade Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer... . Maria Berg- 
son’s modern design office desk will 
soon be turned out on a mass-produc- 
tion basis—flexibility of arrangement 
is one of the outstanding features of 
this piece of furniture, which has a 
top that lifts off and base sections that 
can be used as cabinets or hinged to- 
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gether to form larger units. . 
Patent rights have been granted to 
Roy N. Cunningham for a set of spe: 
cial caps for typewriter keys to enable 
the typist to write and decipher_mes- 
sages according to a predetermined 
code—four basic codes can be used 
with these key-caps, plus several vari- 
ations of the basic codes... . A type- 
writer stand with a raising and lower- 
ing mechanism that operates from 
either side has been introduced by L. 
C. Flewelling Company—the frame- 
work is constructed of heavy steel 
tubing finished in office brown, while 
the top and shelf is of hardwood. ... 
The British Information Service an- 
nounces a British-built portable type- 
writer that weighs only 814 pounds 
and is about three inches high when 
in use—the machine has a standard 
keyboard, writes a nine-inch line, has 
pica size characters and will make five 
or six carbon copies. 


Vehicular Variety 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours an- 
nounces a new chemical solution that 
with only one wiping prevents fog 
from forming on the inside of auto- 
mobile windows for several hours— 
an absorbent cotton cloth impreg- 
nated with this solution soon will be 
made available in auto supply stores. 
. . . Hydra-matic transmission _ is 
offered as optional equipment on all 
models of the 1948 Pontiac recently 
unveiled to the public—other changes 
in the new models primarily were in 
the way of faceliftings that give the 
cars a broader appearance. .. . Per- 
haps the $500 automobile is just 
around the corner—Hoppenstand In- 
dustries, Inc., manufacturer of small. 
all-aluminum boats, plans to build 
small automobiles to retail around 
that price; to be known as- the 
Gregory, the car will be 12 feet long. 
four feet wide, have a two-cylinder 
rear-mounted engine and an alumi- 
num body..... B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany will extend the market area for 
its new puncture-sealing, tubeless tire 
as rapidly as production permits—at 
present it is on sale in parts of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and West Vir- 
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ginia. On-the-spot television 
proadcasts are being furthered by the 


use of a new type of motor vehicle, © 


the body of which was designed and 
built by Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica—typical of these unique vehicles 
that are being adopted by television 
stations throughout the nation is the 
studio-on-wheels used by Columbia 
Broadcasting System in New York 
City... . The 1948 Cadillac has been 
completely redesigned and restyled to 
follow the trend of blending the fen- 
ders into an extended bedy—among 
other changes are a hood that is 
broader and slopes forward, curved 
glass windshield and rear windows 
and lowering of the vehicle’s center 
of gravity. 


Food Foibles 


Snow Crop Foods Company is 
manufacturing a powdered orange 
juice through evaporation of the 
liquid by freezing, a process used for 
the concentration of penicillin—the 
new powdered juice, when dissolved 
in water, is said to be barely distin- 
suishable from fresh juice. ... A new 
bread that is packed in a can and de- 
signed for use by hunters and camp- 
ers has these ingredients: cracked 
wheat, barley flour, cracked oats, 
soya flour, rice bran and rye meal— 
the bread is further enriched by the 
addition of vitamin B complex, niacin 
and iron, according to Wuest Labora- 
tories, Inc., the manufacturer. . . . 
Water is all that need be added to a 
10 ounce package of Jiffy doughnut 
mix in order to prepare the batter for 
about 20 doughnuts—recently placed 
on the market by Chelsea Milling 
Company, the mix is wrapped in a 
light blue carton with a darker blue 
band. . . . Nedick’s famous orange 
drink, until now available only by the 
glass at its lunch and drink counters, 
is expected to reach the market soon 
in bottles—the company has been 
arranging exclusive territories for 
concerns that are interested in bot- 
tling the orange drink... . Py-O-My 
is among the newest chocolate flav- 
ored cake frostings and fudge mixes 
to be introduced to housewives—add 
only water to this product of Kitchen 
Arts Foods, Inc. . . . Latest gadget 
for baking potatoes other than in the 
oven holds a single spud inside of an 
aluminum shell and works over an 
open flame on top of the stove—Kel- 
tay Products claims that it takes 20 
per cent less baking time than the 
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conventional method. ... A synthetic 
sweetening agent that is said to be 
4,100 times sweeter than cane sugar 
is being tested by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration—called Aros in some 
European countries, where it is al- 
ready being used in the food, candy 
and beverage industries, the sub- 
stance was discovered in Holland 
during the war. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


A brand-new series of Electros, the 
electrical cigarette vendor, will be 
placed on the market within the next 
few months according to the St. 
George Manufacturing Company— 
the new machines will be finished in 
modern tones, one in blond maple 
color and the other in limed-oak. . . . 
Frazer Farm Equipment Corpora- 
tion, a division of Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation, has introduced 
the Jacques-Frazer Tractor, a light- 
weight, air-cooled machine that will 
operate with either kerosene or gaso- 
line and is suitable for universal farm 
and estate needs—several implements 
are available for use with this tractor, 
including the Frazer Rotary Tiller, 
which does the job of plow, disc and 
harrow. . . . Veterans who have lost 
both hands now can enjoy bowling 
by the use of a special bowling ball 
gadget invented by Harold E. Bork, a 
double amputee veteran of the Pacific 
theatre—installation of the device will 
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be made free of charge to veterans by 
the Accurate Spring Company of 
Chicago, which equipped a Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan bowling ball for its 
inventor. . . . C. W. Higbee of the 
United States Rubber Company fore- 
sees electric heating by next fall in 
areas where electricity can be ob- 
tained for 1% cents per k.w.h. or less 
—he made his statement after demon- 
strating the company’s radiant heat 
panel, called Uskon, which throws off 
heat from 4x4 foot panels that are 
installed on the ceiling and are con- 
trolled by a thermostat ; conventional 
radiators, pipes, etc., become unneces- 
sary with such an installation. . 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons has in the 
experimental production stage a pro- 
tective coating ingredient that can be 
used with any pigment to produce a 
hard, elastic coating for sealing the 
porous surfaces of concrete and ce- 
ment—a combination of soybean oil 
and styrene, the coating is known as 
Ultrol. . . . “Adventures in Industry” 
is a new radio series that is drama- 
tizing New York’s industries and 
services—presented by Radio Station 
WMCA in cooperation with the 
Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., future programs 
will dramatize fuels (oil), the mer- 
chant marine, finance, retail stores, 
telephone, foreign trade, fire insur- 
ance, railroads, textiles and dairy 
products. 
—Howard L. Sherman 
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Plastics Industry 
Is Still browing 


Manufacturers this year hope to double 1946 pro- 


duction. An explanation of some of the processes 


involved, and a directory of trade names 


By 0. A. Dearle 


ees the past decade the plas- 
tics industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds. True, a certain 
amount of over-publicity has accom- 
panied this rapid growth of the new 
synthetics, but sober statistics give 
adequate proof of plastics advance- 
ment. For example, in 1935 the 
total production of resin plastics 
amounted to nearly 95 million 
pounds. In 1946, only eleven years 
later, the quantity of resins produced 
had risen to a figure of over 700 
million pounds. For 1947, produc- 
tion is estimated to have been over 
one billion pounds and a goal of one 
and a half billion pounds has been set 
for 1948. The cost of expansion pro- 
grams being planned total up to $175 
million, and further advances in the 
use of plastics can be expected for 
years to come. 


Initial Step 


The word “plastics” has become a 
general term and the field of syn- 
thetics is now so large that the ar- 
ray of all of the new materials is be- 
wildering. While the plastics indus- 
try is primarly a chemical one, the 
large chemical concerns m- © «ture 
the raw materials only. They do not 
make the infinite variety of finished 


plastics parts that we see on the mar- 
ket today. Conversely, all the plastics 
raw materials are not necessarily 
manufactured by the large chemical 
companies, for there are many small 
plants throughout the country that 
compound plastics for their own con- 


sumption. Manufacturing the raw 
material is only the first step in the 
sequence of producing the finished 
parts. Another large group, known 
as custom molders, comprise compa- 
nies who mold the compounds in ac- 
cordance with the specifications of 
their customers. This group of man- 
ufacturers constitutes a major por- 
tion of the entire industry. 
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It would be impossible within the 
scope of this article to outline all of 
the manufacturing phases of the in- 
dustry, but the potential investor 
should have at least a cursory’ knowl- 
edge of the processes involved. The 
plastics raw materials are divided into 
two classifications, namely, the ther- 
moplastics and the thermosetting 
compounds. Most of the modern 
molding operations are performed 
either by the compression, or by the 
injection method. Extrusion and 
casting processes are also utilized to 
a limited extent. 

Injection molding consists of forc- 
ing hot thermoplastics, while in a 
molten state, into cold steel molds 
where the material becomes chilled 
and hardens into the desired shape of 
the finished product. The thermo- 
setting compounds, on the other 
hand, are placed in hot molds where 
high pressures are then applied to 
form the required parts. Some of 
the raw material manufacturers make 
both types of compound, while others 





Plastics Trade Name 
Break-Down 


Thermoplastic Compounds 
Trade Name 


Celluloid 


Manufacturer 

ey Celanese Corporation 
Ethocel ....... Dow Chemical 
Fibestos ...... Monsanto Chemical 
ea B. F. Goodrich 
Herculoid ..... Hercules Powder 
errr E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Lumarith ...... Celanese Corporation 
Lustron ....... Monsanto Chemical 
Plastacele ..... E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Plexiglas ...... Rohm & Haas 

2a ee Dow Chemical 

al eee Eastman Kodak 


Thermosetting Compounds 


$6 ielsiua Union Carbide & Carbon 
Pee ee American Cyanamid 
oere. Catalin Corporation 
Ser arte Durez Plastics & Chem. 
beanie American Cyanamid 
Peeve Libbey-Owens-Ford | 
Glass 
weet Monsanto Chémical: 


Finfoto Plastics Replace Many 


Traditional Materials 





confine their activities to one group 
only. There are also many different 
kinds of thermosetting materials, and 
even more types of thermoplastics. 
Unfortunately for the layman, as each 
material is developed it is given a 
different trade name. For this rea- 
son it is no wonder that the tyro 
becomes confused when he attempts 
to analyze the situation. 

With this brief glance into the 
manufacturing aspects of the indus- 
try it should be easier to interpret 
some of the most important trade 
names and see how they are associ- 
ated with the companies whe manu- 
facture these plastics. 


Better Known Firms 


The accompanying list does not, of 
course, include all of the plastics man- 
ufacturers, but it does cover many of 
the better known ones. Some of the 
large corporations such as the West- 
inghouse and General Electric do 
not appear on the list even thougli 
they manufacture the raw materials 
to a limited extent mostly for their 
own consumption. 

Also not included in the list are the 
many organizations who, in_ recent 
years, have instituted plastics moiding 
departments to augment their regu- 
lar lines of activity. For example, 
certain well-known brush manufac- 
turers such as Fuller and Prophylac- 
tic have been engaged in making plas- 
tics moiding for a number of years. 
Innumerable other instances could be 
cited, for there are over five. hun- 
dred custom molders located in vari- 
ous parts of the country. . 

The investment range of the plas- 
tics industry obviously is a wide one. 
But in whatever direction one’s in- 
vestment in the field is made, the fu- 
ture of the plastics industry as a 
whole still appears to be one of con- 
siderable further longer term growth. 
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Meet Your Executives 





B. F. 
Goodrich 
President 
John L. 
Collyer 


H* been the 
president 
of B. F. Good- 
rich Company 
since the fall of 
1939... . Born at Chelsea-on-the- 
Hudson, New York, in 1893. ... 
Cornell University graduate, class of 
1917; M. E. degree. . . . Worked his 
way from shipyard worker to ship- 
yard general superintendent, Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Company, 1917-23. 
Joined Dunlop Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany as a vice president in 1923; 
three years later went to England to 
work with International Dunlop 
Company, parent firm, and in 1937 
was named joint managing director. 
... In 1945 he was a special director 
of the Rubber Program, War Pro- 
duction Board; last year he became 
chairman of the Business Advisory 
Council, Department of Commerce. 
... Was awarded the Medal for 
Merit by the War Department in 
1946... . Has two daughters and one 
son, 





Pullman- 
Standard Car 
President 
Champ 


Carry 


_ Lock- 
port, Illi- 
nois, in 1896. 
... Attended 
Holy Cross 
School in Lockport, then University 
High School in Chicago and later 
Cornell University. ... Began his 
career in 1919 in the shops of Has- 
kell & Barker, Indiana freight car 
manufacturers, later becoming their 
sales agent. In 1922 Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation acquired 
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Haskell & Barker and seven years 
later promoted Mr. Carry to the 
position of vice president in charge of 
sales. He was elected vice president 
and assistant to the president of the 
Pullman Company in 1932, vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations in 1936 
and executive vice president in 1941. 
In 1946 he was elected president of 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. ... During World 
War I he was a lieutenant in the 18th 
Field Artillery, Third Division, and 
was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. .. . Clubs: University, Chi- 
cago, Commercial, Chicago Common- 
wealth, Onwentsia, Old Elm and 
Shoreacres (all Chicago) ; and Links, 
New York. .. . Has two daughters. 


Chicago & 
North Western 
President 
Rowland L. 
Williams 


on of John 

R. and Lau- 
ra A. Wil- 
liams, he was 
born in Salem, 
Illinois, in 1888. . . . Was educated 
in Salem public schools and started 
his railroad career as a telegraph op- 
erator for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road immediately after graduation. In 
1907 he joined Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad as a telegrapher and 
in July of that year was transferred 
to the superintendent’s office. He 
served in various capacities in the 
transportation, maintenance of way 
and structures departments until 
1918; as a statistician until 1923; and 
as special representative of the presi- 
dent to 1932. During the following 
four years he was executive assistant 
to the president and in 1936 was 
named vice president, a position 
which he held until 1939 when he 
joined Chicago & North Western as 
chief executive officer. In 1944 he 
was elected president and a director 
of North Western. . . . Has one son. 











THE 


KENDALL COMPANY 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 


DIVIDENDS 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share and an extra 
dividend of 25 cents per share will 
be paid on the common stock 
of The Kendall Company on 
March 1, 1948 to stockholders of 
record February 17, 1948. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.1214 per share will be paid on 
the preferred stock of the Com- 
pany on April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record March 18, 1948. 
HENRY P. KENDALL, 
President 


Gurity - BAUER & BLACK + KENDALL 
































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CD ssdead N. tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock, and 30 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1948. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 





COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
March Ist, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at close of business February 11th, 1948. 
The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 
St. Louis, Missourt, 








February 2nd, 1948. 














—— 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


At a meeting of its Board of Directors held on 
Wednesday, February 4, 1948, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared a dividend of 25 cents a share on 
its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
March 15, 1948, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 16, 1948. 


Blaw-Knox Company also reported that earnings 
for the year 1947, subject to audit, were $3,000,- 
858, or $2.23 a share. 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 
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How To bet 


Better Investment 
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HE road to investment success is studded with 

many obstacles. Consistently successful investment 
results are not a matter of luck, they depend on diligent 
planning, constant supervision of holdings and the 
knowledge and experience to determine in advance just 
what changes should be made to keep your investments 
in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


OT all investors, however, have the time or train- 

ing to undertake this important task themselves. 
But this is no reason for shirking the job and failing to 
make necessary adjustments in your holdings. If you 
are unable to plan and supervise your own investment 
program you should entrust the task to an organization 
which specializes in this type of work. 


Ne teres your capita) 
soundly invested is a 
major task. At certain - 
times the percentage of 
your funds allocated to 
different types of invest- 
ment will vary, depending 
upon the economic outlook 
at a given time. To de- 
termine what policy should 
be adopted, however, to 
aecord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant 
study of political, financial 
and business conditions 
and the ability to interpret 
their effects on your in- 
vestment program. That is 
why it is important that 
you obtain experienced in- 
vestment guidance to pro- 
tect your capital and 
preserve your income. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full «ime to the 


| planning and supervision of investment portfolios and the 


analysis and determination of security values, it is ideally 
equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly con- 


ceived investment program and to maintain it in accord 
~ with changing economic conditions. 


OR more than 45 years, through booms and depres- 

sions, our organization has been helping investors 
to obtain better results than would be possible without 
the benefit of experienced guidance. With your invest- 
ment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now 
to take the first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory Service. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 





| fo ease mee 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


CO I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 


0 Income 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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() Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
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Street 





News 








ot all the romance and profit has 
N been squeezed out of the secur- 
ity distribution business, as a certain 
stock and bond salesman operating 
out of Pittsburgh was able recently to 
demonstrate to the profession in gen- 
eral. This man earned and collected 
a single commission of approximately 
$75,000 on a sale that took no more 
time and effort than many of the re- 
cent deals yielding little more than 
pocket money. 

The story is told that when. the 
First Boston syndicate offered the 
Gulf Oil stock to which the Mellon 
family was entitled to subscribe, this 
Pittsburgh salesman went to work on 
an oil corporation which had much 
more than enough cash to serve as 
working capital. It was worth trying, 
he thought, but the defeatist complex 
has developed so much in the security 
selling profession lately that he was 
not very hopeful. 

The .Pittsburgh man’s surprise the 
next day when he received a firm 
order for 150,000 shares of Gulf Oil 
is described variously. Some say that 
he sat stupefied and dropped the tele- 
phone instrument. The incident had 
buoyed the spirits of bond salesmen 
just when they were at lowest ebb. 






















Experience with the Monsanto 
Chemical offering is likely to change 
the complexion of the new issues 
market in nearby months. Monsanto 
was planned originally as a straight 
investment preferred, but in feeling 
out the demand, the underwriters 
found a lack of enthusiasm among 
institutional investors even at a 4 per 
cent return. It was revived with a 
conversion feature thrown in and the 
offering went quickly. “Smart invest- 
ors,” said one underwriter, “seem to 
like a preferred that will give them a 
tun for their money.” 















Convertible preferreds and de- 
bentures may be just the answer to 
the problem of raising the amount of 
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Salesman makes $75,000 commission on single 
sale. Conversion feature eases Monsanto offering 


new capital projected for this year, 
bankers are now saying. Warren Pe- 
troleum, Laclede Gas and a few oth- 
ers have such deals pending. Within 
a year American Telephone put out 
$700 million of convertible deben- 
tures which, when fully converted, 
will have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars of new capital. 

Beginning March 1 next, A. T. & 
T.’s 1957 issue will become converti- 
ble. Then a new stream of capital will 
begin to flow in. Incidentally, it is 
expected that the short interest in 
Telephone stock will drop abruptly at 
that time, since some of that interest 
was created through arbitraging be- 
tween the 1957s and the stock. 


Thomas S. Lamont is expected 
to succeed his father, the late Thomas 
W. Lamont, on the United States 
Steel board. Thomas S. took his fa- 
ther’s place on the Santa Fe Railway 
board about a year ago. The wisdom 
of the secondary distribution of 16,- 
500 shares of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., stock by way of creating a real 
open market, was emphasized again 
by the death of the elder Lamont. 
That secondary was carried out in 
1942 and in a little more than a year 
17,500 shares, representing the entire 
holdings of the J. P. Morgan estate, 
were distributed. The late Mr. La- 
mont was one of the largest, if not 
the largest, holder of Morgan bank 
stock. The Street is curious about 
the disposition of his stock. 


To illustrate how difficult it is 
to bring minds together when a large 
syndicate is discussing the price it 
should bid for a bond issue, the recent 
case of New York Telephone is cited. 
The winning bid was 100.85 and 
100.4199 was the highest the Halsey, 


_ Stuart & Co. group was willing to go. 


Even at that price, the Halsey group 
had some of its associates drop out. 
It was said that if the Halsey group 
had gone as high as 100.60, which 


would have been midway between the 
two bids actually submitted, all mem- 
bers of the syndicate except two 
would have dropped out. Halsey, Stu- 
art, of course, would have taken the 
bulk of the $60 million. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


F ollowing are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 


February 24: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
American Rolling Mill; Arnold Constable ; 
Clorox Chemical; Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing; Draper Corp.; Hewitt-Robins; Lind- 
say Light & Chemical; F. E. Myers & 
Bro.; National Lead; National Steel; 
Purity Bakeries ; Reading Co.; Todd Ship- 
yards; Union Carbide & Carbon. 

February 25: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American Tobacco; Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada; Black & Decker; 
Brown & Sharpe; Chapman Valve; Globe- 
Wernicke; Great Western Sugar; Geo. 
W. Helme Co.; Hercules Powder; Inter- 
national Salt; Lone Star Cement; R. H. 
Macy & Co.; Mathieson Alkali Works; 
Otis Elevator. 

February 26: American Home Products ; 
Anaconda Copper Mining; Cluett, Pea- 
body ; Consumers Gas.; De Long Hook & 
Eye; General Railway Signal; Midvale 
Co.; Union Pacific Railroad. 

February 27: Hoskins Manufacturing ; 
Ohio Brass; Rochester Telephone; Sco- 
vill Manufacturing; Westmoreland, Inc. 














B. 1. BABBITT, INC. | 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on April 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1948. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer. 
February 10, 1948 
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Television 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








American Tobacco Company spon- 
sors college football over NBC; Pabst 
Brewing Company and Hoffman 
Beverages have professional football 
games; the big boxing programs are 
sponsored by Gillette Safety Razor 
which, with Ford Motor Company, 
also has a hand in World Series tele- 
vision. Liggett & Myers has re- 
cently signed to broadcast New York 
Giants home baseball games over 
NBC while beginning March 5 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco will 
sponsor a weekly sports report over 
NBC television. Following entrance 
of Fox Movietone News into the fieid 
with R. J. Reynolds Tobacco spon- 
sorship, television of Paramount’s 
Newsreels may now be expected. 

Much further growth undoubtedly 
will occur over the coming years, 
both in the matter of stations on the 
air and number of sets in use. With 
greater use of television by advertis- 
ers, it will be possible to effect con- 
siderable improvement in programs, 
and further technical advances such 
as color images are promised. But 
expanding also will be the competitive 
factor, and for some time to come 
the common stocks of those compa- 
nies deriving the bulk of their reve- 
nues from set manufacture will carry 
significant speculative risk. 





EARNED PER SHARE 1948 1947 
ON COMMON STOCK: 53 Weeks to January 3 
Columbia Broadcasting ........... 7$3.45 7$3.37 
Consolidated Paper ............++- 4.55 2.07 
1947 1946 
12 Months to December 31 
Bs ee eee 1.31 D0.67 
DEMeIS TOSEBINE ..«.s-- 0006055000 5.32 3.26 
eS eee 0.87 0.01 
NE REE © 6555s nwunee veins ses 3.12 3.04 
ee SP eer re 3.23 1.44 
Se re er 5.63 0.69 
Central Railroad of N. J.......... D2.68 D3.75 
Chapman Valve Mig. ............. 3.91 2.26 
|? eee D0.73 0.27 
Cincinnati Milling Machine....... 1.63 2.32 
Colorado Central Power ........... 2.67 2.85 
I es eee 4.20 0.69 
5 ee eee 2.69 2.58 
2.5 cawse. Spoxecoeehenns 5.31 2.31 
WEDD, | ie winesdcsinscawad<es 6.27 2.82 
er 3.80 1.73 
General Steel Castings ........... p30.03 p31.22 
Great Northern Ry. .............. p7.28 p7.58 
Heidelberg Brewing .............. 0.01 0.38 
SS arr re oe 3.15 1.90 
SY OS ee ere ree 0.90 4.64 
Illinois Central R.R. .............- 10.25 4.67 
Iowa Public Service .............. 1.48 1.88 
Kirkland Lake Gold Mines........ *0.07 *0.02 
Louisville & Nashville R.R........ 5.68 4.95 
Masco Screw Product: ........... 0.35 0.20 
McGraw-Hill Publishing ......... 4.36 3.77 
Michigan Consolidated Gas........ 1.07 1.18 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S.S. 

BEGEID cccvese SF ER See: 1.64 0.21 
Minnesota Power & Light......... 3.40 2.88 
eee 12.03 9.17 
Seer rer er 1.42 1.37 
Noma Electric ......... 4.90 2.77 
hie BSR. o.02..+- 5.2. 5.88 3.27 
Ontario Manufacturing 2.77 1.85 
sll eee 4.86 4.84 
Pressed Steel Car ...........e..05 0.97 p0.61 
Real Silk Hosiery Milis........... 5.03 4.36 
Reliance Stores .................. 5.26 5.44 
BRED IIOON:. Gos 5 cccnkGisckopsndic 10.89 4.39 
oS ES Se ree een Li2 1.50 
Sunshine Mining ................ 0.69 cence 
ee, ere rer re 3.98 3.50 
Sutherland Paper ................ 6.87 4.68 
pS Se ee ee 1.63 1.71 
Texas Public Service ............. 2.26 1.46 
Union Carbide & Carbon ......... 7.98 6.11 
United Drill & Tool ............. b2.30 b3.58 
Universal Leaf Tobacco............ 2.23 boys 
Vogt Manufacturing .......:...... 2.42 0.88 
Wabash Raflroad ............000. p23.77 p11.81 
Warner & Swasey ..-.svesecvcssecs 0.46 0.64 
Warren Foundry & Pipe.......... 4.53 0.42 
WONG TIGR os since cde se cctkwens 6.11 2.25 

3 Months to December 31 
UNG JERS OED oop cbs cacesdanbaks 1.46 0.75 
CORB: 0s sons ssc ceeewes cin 0.90 0.44 

12 Months to D ber 27 
Interstate Bakeries ............002 3.73 2.96 
gli fe ee 4.06 4.30 
DOE SO: inks see Se basene 6.37 2.42 


Burlington Mills 


American Pipe & Construction..... 
Belding-Contricelli 


Brunner Manufacturing .......... 5 1.68 
Cook Paint & Varnish............ 12.38 7.58 
Indiana Limestone ............... 0.93 0.05 
Marblehead Lime ................ 0.47 0.40 
Morganton Furniture ............. 3.28 orn 
Pacolet Manufacturing ........... 2: 


Pneumatic Scale 
EE EM: sowtetces eed 

Shamrock Oi] & Gas .... a 
SS) AOR oc Fav Shed 6 esGegesessun 
West Disinfecting 


a er rae 
Fox Metal Products 





Carrier Corp. 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum..... 1.90 1.67 
WOrt WRINE oe6e 652s es cscs a suas 2.27 1.69 
Johansen Brothers Shoe .......... 0.37 0.75 
Hat Corp. of America ............ 1.77 0.55 
Utah Consterestien ....<.44..c005%0 53.65 ewes 
Walker Manufacturing of Wis...... 11.93 7.44 
12 Months to September 30 

Co | Se ee ane ee D0.23 0.004 
Antilla Sugar Estates ............ 66.56 chine 
oe et eee 4.06 1.36* 
Davidson Manufacturing .......... 0.79 DO.24 
12 Months to August 31 

U. S. Spring & Bumper.......... 1,29 DO.46 
12 Months to June 30 

Graupner (Robert H.)............ 0.72 0.95 





*—Canadian currency. {—Combined Class A & B 
stock. b—Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Sugar 





Concluded from page 7 








the candy picture, lower prices for 
the commodity should enable much of 
the benefit to be passed along to the 
consumer, thereby providing a new 
impetus to sales and enabling better 
profit showings. 

Entering largely into the produc- 
tion of soft drinks, which generally 
contain 95 per cent water and 5 per 
cent sugar and flavoring, lower-cost 
sugar should further improve the fa- 
vorable prospects already enjoyed by 
the beverage industry. Most of the 
companies extended year - to - year 





gains in 1947, and termination of in- 


dustrial sugar rationing encouraged 
the carrying forward of plant expan- 
sion plans which had lagged during 
and since the war with sugar usage 
restricted. 

The baking industry, leading in- 
dustrial consumer of sugar, stands to 
benefit also from the anticipated 
downtrend in flour, butter, lard and 
vegetable shortenings. It is particu- 
larly in a favored position because so 
many of its requirements can be 
hedged against in the futures markets. 

Because prices of many of its prod- 
ucts do not lend themselves readily to 
upward adjustment bakers’ margins 
recently have been badly squeezed and 
over-all profits suffered despite sub- 
stantial growth in unit sales. But mod- 
erate improvement, at least, appears 
in prospect for the industry because 
of the easier price situation develop- 
ing in sugar as well as in other items. 








Synthetic Oil 





Continued from page 10 








and gas fuels, not to displace petro- 
leum products but to provide our 
expanding economy with adequate en- 
ergy. It is not content to wait hope- 
fully for the day when atomic energy 
will be available—that is a bit too far 
in the future. 

Synthetic oil products, whether ob- 
tained from coal or natural gas, hold 
no near term threat for the petroleum 
industry. Nor, considering the pros- 
pective expansion of demand for oil 


and its derivatives, need they be 


looked upon as even a long term 
threat, however great the eventual 
volume of synthetic products. On the 
other hand the new industry, whose 
advent is foreshadowed by the plant 
now near completion at Library, is a 
potential boon to the coal industry. 
Frank A. Howard, former presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Development. 
points out that though relatively small 
in itself, the coal industry supports 
a vast superstructure of basic in- 
dustries, including steel and_ the 
railroads, and supplies the many di- 
versified needs of other industries. 
Speaking of the trend (as he sees it) 
toward the ultimate conversion of 
much of the coal reserves of the civil- 
ized world, and especially of the 
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United States, into liquid fuel and 
gas, he commented : 

“Our coal reserves may prove as 
much as 100 times as great as our 
reserves Of oil and natural gas. 
Whereas our natural resources in oil 
and gas must be measured in genera- 
tions, coal reserves can certainly be 
measured in multiples of a thousand 
years.” 

















Tighter Credit 
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these retirements also being confined 
solely to Federal Reserve holdings. 
The funds used by the Treasury to 
effect this reduction of debt are with- 
drawn from the commercial banks 
through tax collections, and when 
used for debt retirement rather than 
ordinary Government expenses they 
do not return to the banks. Thus, 
these operations have considerably 
narrowed the credit base, curtailing 
the banks’ ability to lend and thus 
making them somewhat more selec- 
tive in choosing loans. It was an- 
nounced some time ago that the Trea- 
sury expected to retire about $7 bil- 
lion of debt during the early part of 
this year, and it is now believed that 
the total will go even higher than 
that figure. 
From the standpoint of the fight 
against inflation, it is just as well that 
this program was possible. For in 
order to maintain the basic 214 per 
¢ent interest rate on long term Gov- 
ernments, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has been forced to support the 
price of these issues through open 
market purchases. From November 
5 through February 4, the Federal 
Reserve bought $4,370 million of 
bonds and $704 million of notes. In 
the meantime, however, $2,761 mil- 
lion of certificates and $3,910 million 
of bills were sold or retired, and thus 































reduced during the period by $1,596 
million—a sum, it is interesting to 
note, slightly less than the amount of 
certificates retired February 1. Thus, 
but for the major debt retirement 
program, Federal Reserve credit out- 
standing would have been increased 
by well over $1 billion during the last 
three months through open market 
operations. 
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total holdings of Governments were’ 


Over the next several months, the 
indications are that further redemp- 
tions by the Treasury will continue 
to exceed any balance of open market 
purchases over open market sales by 
the Federal Reserve. Thus, the cred- 
it situation will grow continually 
tighter, and some businesses may find 
it difficult to obtain funds with which 
to expand production or facilities. 
Monetary authorities are aware of the 
difficulty of discouraging inflationary 
credit extension without impairing 
actual business needs for credit, but 
this awareness does not make a mild 
deflation impossible ; it can only mean 
that such a development, if it comes, 
will be unintentional. 

To the investor, the significance of 
tighter credit conditions is the re- 
newed emphasis this condition places 
on the need for carefully scrutinizing 
the financial condition of any enter- 
prise in which he is interested. Those 
with inadequate working capital may 
find themselves unable to expand 
their output or their facilities, or 
both. 

In many cases, this may mean a 
semi-permanent competitive handicap 
if competitors with adequate funds 
are able to take advantage of such a 
situation. Furthermore, dividend pol- 
icies will be strongly influenced by 
the availability of funds and their 
need for purposes other than dis- 
bursements to stockholders. 


Sun Life Reports 


he rate of return on insurance 

company investments declined 
again last year, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada reporting aver- 
age income of 3.32 per cent on its 
investment account during 1947 as 
against 3.52 per cent for 1946. In 
recent months there has been a defi- 
nitely upward turn in money rates, 
however, raising hopes that the long 
period of declining yields at last has 
been ended. 

At its 77th annual meeting, Sun 
Life reported last week to policy- 
holders that total assets are now ap- 
proximately $1.4 billion. Some $380 
million of new business was written 
during the year, bringing the total 
insurance now in force to nearly $4 
billion. 

Forty-one per cent of the company’s 
business during the year was in the 
United States, and of its investments 
50 per cent are U. S. issues. 











CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company held to- 
day a final dividend of three per cent 
(seventy-five cents per share) on the Ordi- 
nary Capital Stock in respect of, and out of 
earnings for the year 1947 was declared 
payable in Canadian funds on March 31, 
1948, to Shareholders of record at 3 p. m. 
on February 23, 1948. 

The Directors consider it desirable to 
point out that this dividend of three per 
cent making a total dividend payment of 
five per cent in respect of operations for the 
year 1947 is made possible only by income 
from sources other than railway operations. 
Continued increases in gross earnings from 
freight traffic had been largely offset by 
decreases in passenger traffic and by in- 
creases in wages and the cost of materials 
and supplies. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 


Secretary. 


Montreal, February 9, 1948. 














NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of Thirty cents (30¢) a 
share and an extra dividend of 
Twenty cents (20¢) a share on 
the Capital Stock of this Corpo- 
tation, both payable March 31, 
1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 15, 


1948. 
HENRI SADACCA 
President 





February 4, 1948 

















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been de- 
clared, payable April 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 27, 1948. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 


Secretary and Treasurer 

C CAN COMPANY, inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of _busi- 


ness March 15, 1948. Books will not 
close. 

















SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer 
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Sinclair Oil Corporation 





United Dyewood Corporation 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


ineorporated: 1919, New York, as Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. Changed to 
Consolidated Oil Corporation in 1932 upon 
acquisition of Prairie Pipe Line Company 
and Prairie Oil & Gas Company. Present 
title adopted May 19, 1943. Main office: 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. 
ripe y of stockholders (December 31, 
1946) 


Capitalization: Long term 
MIDE: ck eK Aseessndeneas osebe $108,431,680 
Common stock (no par)..... 11,974,026 shs 


*Includes $50 million bank loan. 





of 88 


"45 (1946 


“al "42 «°43 "44 


1939 40 











Business: A fairly well integrated unit, with large refining 
capacity, extensive marketing facilities and world’s largest pipe 
line system. In 1945, obtained 50-year concession for petroleum 
development in Ethiopia. Also, through subsidiary, potentially 
large crude production has been developed in South America. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $148.5 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $72.5 million. Book 
value of stock, $26.00 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-24, 1929-31, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Record demand for oil and oil products accom- 
panied by price uptrend should sustain earnings, but relatively 
small crude production precludes full benefit from expanding 
volume and dollar sales. Extension of pipe line facilities, how- 
ever, is steadily improving control over costs. 

Comment: Despite industry prospects, shares are semi- 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year ended June 30 Dee. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.06 $0.61 $0.55 $0.80 9%— 6% 
0.15 0.18 0.28 0.72% 8%— 5% 
0.26 0.99 1.25 0.50 6Y%— 5 
0.65 0.67 1.43 0.50 T%— 4% 
0.76 1.09 1.85 0.50 13%—10 
1.30 0.99 2.29 0.67% 16 —10% 
1.06 0.25 1.31 1.00 21%—14% 
1.01 1.30 2.31 1.00 20%—15 
1.71 if 546 1.00 16%—14 








Data revised to February 10, 1948 


incorporated: 1916, Delaware, “ Be 3 
company, originally established 1798. Of- 


(UDY) 











fice: 22 East 40th St., New Tok 16, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Thursday 
in May at Wilmington, Del. Number of 
stockholders (April it, 1946): Preferred, $2 
518; common, 837. $1 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 0 
*Preferred stock 7% cum..... 29,170 shs $1 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 139,000 shs 1939 "40 "41 °€2 ‘43 "44 '45 1946 $2 





*$100 par, callable at $107.50. 


Business: Through subsidiaries in this country and in Great 
Britain and the British West Indies manufactures vegetable 
and synthetic dyes and extracts used principally by the dyeing, 
tanning, textile printing, packing house and paper industries. 
An English subsidiary also manufactures pharmaceuticals. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $2.3 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $292,614; marketable 
securities, $138,908. Book value of preferred, $121.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends 1916-40; irregularly 
since. Arrears, $29.75 per share as of January 2, 1948. Com- 
mon payments 1917-24; 1936-38; none since. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should continue favorable for 
duration of period of high industrial demand. Company’s 
business, however, is extremely sensitive to changes in gen- 
eral industrial activity. 

Comment: Both stocks are in speculative category. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Half year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total | Price Range 
SOG 6 Sixseniteeecsece D$0.18 $0.93 $0.75 8%— 4% 
Re nr D0.10 D0.61 D0.71 6 —2 

eS re eee 0.18 0.25 0.43 3%— 1% 
Ss bh évaceswennedae 0.14 0.06 0.20 35%— 1% 
Pee iceccesudacvenss DO.04 D0.91 D0.95 9 — 2% 
| arse D0. 47 D0.66 D1.13 17%—12% 
OGD K Gincccee'athdevss D0.57 D0.18 D0O.75 4%— 9% 
SA re ea 0.67 0.35 1.02 16%— 8% 
eer ere es 1.46 ase ae 10%— 6 

*Before foreign exchange adjustments. D—Deficit. 





Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 





Tennessee Corporation 





& Price (TCC) 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


Incorporated: 1916, New York, as Tennes- 20 
see Copper & Chemical Corporation to 15 
acquire Tennessee Copper Co. Established 10 
1899. Present name adopted 1930. Office: 5 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. An- 0 
nual meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: Long term debt...$335,000 
Minority interest ......ccccocccrse 57,403 
Capital stock ($5 par).........853,696 shs 


$2 
$1 
45 = 1946 . 





1939 


"40 ‘41 ‘42 ("43 ='44 








Business: Produces copper, sulphuric acid, super phosphate, 
triple phosphate, and iron sinter at its mines in Polk County, 
Tennessee, and manufactures fertilizer at plants in Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Ohio and Indiana. Primary plants have 
annual capacity of about 14 million pounds of copper and 
800,000 tons of sulphuric acid. Has undeveloped phosphate 
deposits in Florida. 

Management: Efficient. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $6.7 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and Government 
securities, $4.2 million. Book value of capital stock, $25.22 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1903-09; 1911-16; 1918; 1923-31; 
1936-37; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company prospers in periods of general business 
activity and high agricultural prices. But over longer term, 
-arnings doubtless will revert to wide cyclical changes. 

Comment: The stock is speculative. 





EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share...... $0.41 $1.36 $1.60 $1.36 $1.72 $1.82 $1.36 $1.89 *$2.09 

Dividends paid ...... None 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
Price Range 

Se ae ee 9% 914 9% 93% 18% 12% 19% 255% 20% 

OL eg oe 4 44 6 7% 8% 10% 11% 15 13% 
*Six months to June 30, 1947, vs. $1.04 like .946 period. 
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Data revised to February 10, 1948 & Price (HIR) 


Incorporated: 1926, Ontario, Canada, as 40 

Hiram Walker’s, Ltd., name changed pe 30 
title following acquisition 20 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd. (estab) Tished 10 

in 1858), in 1927. Office: Walkerville, 0 

Ontario. Annual meeting: Second Friday 

in December. Number of stoekholders 

(August 31, 1945): 6 

Capitalization: Long term debt.$30,000,000 

Capital stock (no par)...... 2,886,148 shs 


onEaRS 








“al "42 46 "45 «46 1947 





Business: Largest Canadian distiller, and one of the four 
leaders in the U. S., with daily capacity of 28,000 proof gallons 
in Canada, 163,000 proof gallons in the U.S. Peoria, Ill., plant 
is world’s largest distillery. Also owns distilleries in Scotland 
and one in the Argentine, and three California wineries. Trade 
names include Canadian Club, Hiram Walker’s, Imperial, 
William Penn and Ballantine’s. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 1947, 
$76.7 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $13.8 million; Government 
securities, $1.4 million; inventories, $63.6 million. Book value 
of stock, $28.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-1932; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings results normally are determined “prin- 
cipally by level of consumer incomes. Grain conservation pro- 
grams usually have no effect on over-all profits. 

Comment: The common stock is of “businessman’s invest- 
ment” grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Qu. Qu. Fiscal ——-Calendar Year—— 
ended Nov. 30 ended Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
ee $0.52 WR ccccce $0.40 $0.43 $0.55 $1.90 1. y— 4% 
ee 0.50 1941 -- 0.44 6.55 0.71 2.20 1.0 9 — 6% 
| ar 0.51 1942. ...0% 0.51 0.55 0.69 2.26 1.00 10%— 7% 
er 0.85 | 7a 0.73 0.59 0.80 2.97 1.00 135%— 9% 
1968. 52-8 0.57 2964... .<0% 72 0.63 0.53 2.45 1.00 17 —12 

i) ee 0.63 See 0.74 0.76 0.94 3.07 1.00 27%—15% 
10480 5:0: 1.18 1948... 20 1.30 1.26 1.54 5.28 1.05 385g—23 % 
eee 1.58 | 2.15 1.64 1.17 6.54 1.27% 24%—17% 





*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period and adjusted for 4-for-1 





split October, 1946. Earnings and dividends are in Canadian funds; price range is 


New York Stcck Exchange. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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messes 





Pe- 
Company riod 
Jlianceware, Inc. ...+.+-se0+- 30c .. 
ails Chalmers Mfg. -.40¢ Q 
Do 3%% Df. ...oe : Q 
Aluminum — Co. of Am SOc «. 
Do $3.75 pf. ...++-- Q 
Aluminum Industries .. ~ 
American Factors, TAG... cccecs a 
american Pe & Electric. wines 25¢ Q 
Do £%% Pf. ..-seeeees $1.18% @Q 
American Metal, Be Svormods 2c .. 
Do 6% DE. ‘...ceeeecccces $1.50 Q 
Argo Oil woccececcceccecceees 50c Q 
Armour & CO ...cccesesceeees Oc Q 
The 96 BH BE is cadets $1.50 Q 
Artloom COT. ......-ee-6eees 25c Q 
Ashland oll & Refining....... 25e Q 
Deo 4% Se B8,~ <csevssesxs 1.06% Q 
Atlas Powder ......ccccccsecs SOc .. 
Barlov & Seelig Mfg.......... 16€ .. 
Ce WM cccceseeve 30c Q 
Beaunit Mills ...ccccsccrcvce 50c Q 
Belden Mfg. Co. .....ccceeece 30c¢ Q 
Bell & Gossett ..ccccccocess. lie Q 
~— ME « cedbiiticasecaceds 50c Q 
on Cee RbedesedSCCn SOSOS CES $1 E 
m- CIAWBON onc cece cccccces 20e Q 
Blaw-Knox .... -25¢ .. 
Bristol-Myers --40¢ .. 
Do 3%% pf 93%ce Q 
Brown Shoe ae 
Do $3.60 pf. -90¢ Q 
Buffalo Forge ......... . = 
Burton-Dixie Corp. .........- 30¢ Q 
Canadian Pacific Ry. ......... 75e .. 
Canadian Food Products..... 18%c .. 
Do 44% Of, Ch, “A” ..ncc0s 25c Q 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. ..:..... 35e Q 
Central — Pub: Service..25¢ .. 
DO S95 oc ancee s «tees ess $1 Q 
Century Ribbon gee lic Q 
Charis COMM casvcccecceesisees 20¢ Q 
Chicago Corp. $8 pf. ......... 75e Q 
Cinn. Milling Machine Be Wadpes 35e .. 
ee | ee ea ee $1 Q 
7 Equipment sna beene aces 50c Q 
BE, aecucscenoaceees $1. 25 Q 
commaaast BUD Sewiscaesivcven 25e¢ «6S 
6ceUeaOedencesecds bnew oe 25e 8S 
— , Broadcasting B”’ 4 aa 
bia aaretde Kharere ek os Ie 
ommelae Public Service..... 50c Q 
Consol. Gas Utilities........ 12%e Q 
Consumers Co. $2.50 pf..... Q 
Coronet Phosphate ...... 
Dayton Power & | 3.759% 
et. AN Be OI oiwssess -» 98%c Q 
Devonian GE. daaaceeenyecees Tie E 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. 15e Q 
De: Poppet Gay. cs eccceessascs ae 
Dew ‘CHROME 2865 cs sanun cscs abe ae 
Do: $6 Gi Ws, Bice cssidcscen $1 Q 
Do $3.25 2nd pf. ...ccsces 81%c Q 
de ek Cree er l5e Q 
NP VER OR PEN Re lie E 
Eastern Utilities Associates... .50c 
Eddy Paper Co., Ltd. $1 
Ci. ER ree a 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods. Baas 
Fajardo Sugar ...........-. $1.50 
— Electric $1.25 conv. 
gai ee a eiree wea Pa aKe A 31%c Q 
Flintkote pae'dt-400 dense exis veer 
ie ip Reyes 2 Reet $1 Q 
= Co., Ltd. 4% pf. Ist 
FRR ERUEEDA CESTS OS $1 Q 
Pa American Corp. ...... 7T5e Q 
General Baking .........:.... ' we 
| AE Ae $2 Q 
General Piairestne Seas nwa eee 
0 7 % | EE Se ee $1.75 Q 
General Industries 5% pf....$1.25 Q 
General Precision Eq.......... ee 
Great Atlantic & Pac. Tea..... $4 .. 
Gulf States Utilities ....,....25¢ Q 
Harshaw Chemical .......... Q 
ee Ree aS a 
Houston Lighting & Power. Q 
Hunt Foods ......... E Q 
Do 5% of. Ser. A. Q 
Do 5% 6 -. axackaieese<t 12%e Q 
Indiana Gas & Water......... 25e Q 
Towa ‘ee re 25¢ Q’ 
Do STiee GO) wactcsrianse 93%e Q 
Joy Mite Lehaes so tweeeNaTean 60c Q 
Roppeté.. Gi = vc vida cc cavessucs 40c .. 
Do 495 Bis iskse cheese eek $1 Q 
Lamston (M, H.) ...ceeseee T%c Q 
(HORE ikecur toes. ofan gine : 
Leo & GON c<codanacticce 30c .. 
Maclaren Power & Paper...... 50c Q 
(cael pedess dsuseis vey see 25c E 
Mac White REIN PSR: 25e Q 
May Department Stores ee. 75e Q 
Do $0.70 Bes cciwasveecee 93%e Q 
Do $3.75 of Ser. 1947. 93%e Q 
Do SUGGS: S25, Sse eedsecc Q 


Pay- 
able 
Feb. 18 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 10 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 2 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 30 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Mar, 31 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Mar, 15 
Juve 1 
Dec, 1 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 1 
Jan. 20 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 15 
Mar 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 2 
Age. i 
Mar. 10 
age. 3 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 15 
Feb, 21 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 10 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 1 
Mar, 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 10 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
dividend the second full business day before the 


Hidrs. of 
Record 
Feb. 9 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 














Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company riod able Record 
Metal & Thermit ............ Q Mar. 10 Mar. 1 

de at CEEOL Ce $1. 75 Mar. 31 Mar. 22 
Mesronniee Edison 3.90% 

CE Raa e 0.4 ta qk al eck T%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
Michigan Public Service...... 35¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Michigan Steel Tube Products..15c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 26 
Midland Steel Products........ 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 9 

Do $2 non-cum. stk. ....... 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Se rere $2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Minneapolis- -Honeywell Reg....50c .. Mar.10 Feb. 19 
de seasons --.80¢ Q . 1 Feb. 19 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg..... 50c Q Mar. 12 Feb. 28 
Sia eeding Oe eb d $1 Q Mar.12 Feb. 28 
Monarch Machine Tool........ 50ec Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Morgan (J. P. Pia we wtes $2 .. Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Motow Wheel ........ccccccees 40e Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
Nachman Corp. .........se0- 25c .. Mar. 29 Mar. 19 
Nafional Dairy Products...... 45¢ Q Mar. 10 Feb. 17 
National Supply .............2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
Do 4%% pf. .......+-- $1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
WO (OE bob decd inccesaes 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Noma Electric ...........+..- 30e .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
DE tale da. dake redasee 6 Cuewasies 20¢ E Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Noranda Diet TAG, ok cscs 75c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 13 
Northeastern Water $2 pf....... $1 S Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Bee GO MR Wen. ccccccccccess 1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Northern ates Public Serv..30c .. Mar. 20 Mar. 4 
Ohio Seamless Tube .. Mar. 15 Mar. 5 
Otter Tail Power ..........+.- .. Mar. 10 Feb. 28 
Oxford Paper $5 pf.........- Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Pacific Finance (Calif.)...... 35c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Pacific Lumber .........++++-. $1 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Parker Pen Co. ....cccccceees 50c Q Feb. 27 Feb. 14 
DO. ii teamavennawineceseses $2 E Feb. 27 Feb. 14 
Parmelee ‘Transportation wines 20c Q Mar. 26 Mar. 15 
—— Electric 4.40% 
WEE cweencndeneuwede .10 Q Mar. 1° Jan. 31 

Do 8.70% pf. ““C’’...cccee 92%5c Q Mar. 1 Jan. 31 
Pennsylvania Water & Power. = Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

, SSR AGE ee $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Pfeiffer Khevine Peerry voces a .. Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
PROBS DOGRO 2c. ccccececcccscs $1 .. Mar.10 Feb. 25 
Philadelphia “co. eee $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 

of 2 eer $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Phila. Suburban ee 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 

DO . ocevccecosces wigeqsesen E Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Pitney- “Bowes iY%” RS 53%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
ar age Coke & Chemical 

SES EAE Fee $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Prentice- ME ranidiswceceseucce 5e .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Pressed Steel Car 442% 

a octecokedeteetene 56%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Purity Bakeries... ke ccccccses 60c Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
as — of America $3.50 

nikctemaw emiein ne C4 %e Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Real attic Hosiery Mills....... 15ec Q Mar. 15 Feb. 20 

; OE Ree 1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

1 a ere $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

poe BOO cc ic ccdcccese 75c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
aes (Gt cdeedenesewes 25¢ Q Mar.15 Mar. 4 
Sheaffer (W. W's } POR cide cece 10c Q Feb. 25 Feb. 14 

BOD cvsbsvccccescasceecesses 30c E Feb. 25 Feb. 14 
ae WIE a acc vcs cde cvcaces 25¢ .. Mar.13 Feb. 13 
Shoe Corp. of America Cl. A..25c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Sioux City Gas & Electric..... 45c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron.... .. Mar. 20 Feb. 10 
Society Brand Clothes......:.. 2 Q Apr. 10 Mar. 29 
Soundview Pulp .......... .-75¢ Q Feb. 28 Feb. 14 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines..40¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Southern California Water 

Me. cobcres cuceudens Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Southwestern El. Service. Q Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Spear & Co. $5.50 1 & 7 

Wy | adined nd. cRewne de eas $1.37 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
Standard Cap & Seal $1.60 pf..40¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Standard Oil (Ky.) .......... 25¢c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 

cic ucheteds cadets 6sa5t 15c E Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Standard Railway Equipment..25¢ Q Mar. 2 Feb. 19 
Sterling Motor Truck......... 25c .. Mar. 25 Feb. 28 
Storkline Furniture .......... 25¢ Q Feb. 28 Feb. 20 
Sunshine Mining ............. 15c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 1 
Superior Tool & Die........... 5e Q Feb. 28 Feb. 18 
Texas Gulf Producing......... 35c .. Mar. 6 Feb. 24 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 75c .. Mar. 5 Feb. 20 
Twin Dise Clutch ............ 50c Q Mar. 12 Feb. 27 
United Wallpaper 4% pf......50e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Vick Chemical ...............30e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
bs WD. cit cuecanbe es 40c Q Mar. 12 Feb. 16 

Do oT eet Cee eee $1 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 16 
Walker & Co. $2.50 Cl. ‘‘A’’. adige Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Youngstown Steel Door ....... 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 

Accumulations 
Commonwealth & Southern $6 

[pee cere eee $3 Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Consord (N. H.) Gas 7% pf...$1 Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Crown Cork International $1 

Ct SM” nec aueteaebaen' Can 6 Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Federal Grain, Ltd. 6%% pf.. Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Towa Electric Light & Power 

\. 2 Be arr rrr $1.75 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

Do 84 % Ye ot $1.62% .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Do DE. ‘°C’... cccceee $1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Stock 
American Gas & Electric......... -. Mar.15 Feb. 11 
North American Co.........+..++ T Apr. 1 Mar. 2 





*2/100ths of a share of Atlantic City Electric Co. com- 


mon stock. 


annually. E—Extra. 


+3 shares Potomac Electric Power on each 
100 shares North American Co. Q—Quarterly. 


S—Semi- 





FOR SALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. Sixteen-unit rooming hotel, 
partly furnished, with large corner lot on Beach 
Drive opposite Convention Hall, Riparian Rights. 
Excellent income at present or ripe for conversion 
to efficiency apartments. Fine investment. In 
residential zone, where only two hotels are per- 
mitted. Adjoining lot suitable for large Sea Food 
restaurant. Quantities fresh fish daily local 
wharfs. Price $25,000. Act quick for 1948 rentals. 
Dellas Agency, Dept. S, Cape May, N. J 








REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 


AN IDEAL winter home, situated on acre of 
beautiful landscaped ground, ten rooms, which in- 
clude three bedrooms, three baths, large living 
room, den, lounge, rumpus room and sun deck; 
also thirty-foot terrace where the full benefit of 
Arizona’s sun can be enjoyed. This beautifully 
furnished home is available for four months im- 
mediately. References required. Write or wire 
Mrs. F. H. Pilcher, 27 E. Monte Vista Rd., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


UNCOMPLETED home, 1% acres, 8 rooms, 2 
baths, hot air oil heat, full cellar, numerous 
closets, Anderson gliding and picture windows, 
fieldstone fireplace with heatilator, spring water, 
telephone, electricity, short distance to center of 
town, commuting distance to Springfield. Spring 
possession. $9,950. By appointment. Maralee G. 
Davis, Brimfield rd., Monson, Mass. Tel. 258-3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 























SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


5000 acre plantation in Sunny Carolina, 
on inland waterway New York to Miami. 
Deer, Quail, Ducks and fishing. Would 
make best cattle ranch in State. Ideal for 
private or commercial use. 


R. L. WATTS 


71 State Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
and theatre building site. 


Thriving industrial small town (3,000), scenic 
section Ohio; $250,000 monthly payroll; rich 
farming trading center; have fifteen-year lease, 
only theatre, 470 seats; also own only available 
site for second theatre, 130-ft. frontage Main St., 
heart of town; town needs and would support 
two theatres; both under same ownership insures 
closed town, perfect, protected investment and 
excellent life- time return; present theatre showing 
substantial annual profit; sell lease, equipment, 
good-will and site for second theatre (which cost 
me $12;000)—all for $45,000 cash; principals 
only; no deals; no terms; you deal with owner 
here many years, retiring from show business. 
Selling home also. Now buying and booking 
through co-operative, so experience not too essen- 
tial; will help get established if new to business. 
Purchaser steps into immediate profitable income, 
but should be able to finance or promote financing 
new theatre now or within next several years. 
Details only to ie “applying —— financial 
references, which will be check Box No. 525, 
c/o FinanctaL Wor LD, 86 Toniey Place, N.Y.C.-6. 
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STUCh FACTOGHRAPHS 








American Hide & Leather Company 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 





& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


(Hi) 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as suc- 
cessor of 19 leather concerns. Office: 17 
East St., Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in September at Flem- 
ington, N. J. Number of _ stockholders 
(June 30, 1947): Preferred, 748; common, 
3,379. 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
*Preferred siock 6% cum. 

conv. ($50 par)............ 59,500 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)....... 585,450 shs 


CWNODD 


1940 "41 


42 "43 ‘44 "45 


"46 1947 














*Callable at $55 a share. Convertible into five shares of common. 


Business: The largest domestic tanner of calfskins and grain 
leather. In addition to black calf and side leathers output 
includes white calf, white buck, white side leathers, elkskin 
and patent leathers. Around 90% of production is sold to the 
shoe industry. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 1947, 


$6.2 million; ratio, 7.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 million. 


Book value of common, $11.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on preferred cleared in 1939; 
regularly thereafter. Initial payment on common, July, 1947. 

Outlook: Earnings depend normally on conditions in the 
hide market and demand from the shoe industry. Profitable 
operations have been possible only under favorable price and 
demand conditions. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Fiscal 
Qu. Year’s ——Calendar Year—— 
ended Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1939.... $0.09 $0.28 1940. — 02 DO.11 $0.24 None 6%— 3 
1940. D0.35 0.08 1941.. 0.28 0.52 0.53 None 44%— 2% 
1941. 0.36 0.31 1942... 0.29 0.06 1.02 None 3%— 2% 
1942. 0.09 0.19 1943. 0.15 0.35 0.78 None 44%— 2% 
1943. D0.02 0.02 1944. 0.09 0.25 0.34 None 6%4— 3% 
1944. 0.10 0.09 1945. 0.14 0.39 0.72 None 10%— 5 
1945.... 0.06 0.08 1946. 0.03 DO.20 D0.03 None 12%— 5% 
1946. D0.31 1.37 1947. 0.93 0.32 2.31 $0.50 9%— 5% 
1947 0.39 0.39 1948. ae ae coe ott Lakinn ana ten 
D—Deficit. 





Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 











Data revised to February 10, 1948 25 & Price (IC) 
Incorporated: 1911, Maine, as consolidation 20 aie 
of Inspiration Copper Company and Live 15 
Oak Development Company. Office, 25 10 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Annual 5 
meeting: Fourth Monday in April, at 0 
Augusta, Maine. Number “4 stockholders 


(December 31, 1946): 10,4 


Capitalization: Long term ey 


$2 
*Capital stock ($20 par).. ay 181,967 a $1 


0 


1939 


40 "41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 «1946 











Business: Operates a low-grade porphyry deposit in Arizona. 
Reserves were estimated in December, 1946 at 742 million 
pounds of recoverable copper. In 1946, mined 3.2 million 
tons of ore assaying 1.122% copper. : 

Management: Anaconda Copper owns 28.17% of stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $7.4 million; ratio, 6.4-to-1; cash and Government 
securities, $6.1 million. Book value of capital stock, $26.90. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-20; 1923-27; 1929-30; 1940 
to date. 

Outlook: Company is a marginal producer, and lower copper 
content of ores and declining reserves discourage longer 
term optimism. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative of the 
copper stocks. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year's 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
eae $0.14 D$0.08 $0.11 $0.53 $0.70 None 21 —9% 
SOOO ccm sn5% 0.25 0.44 0.46 0.72 1.87 $0.50 15%— 7% 
| RAS 0.43 0.40 0.58 0.51 1.92 1.00 134%— 8% 
| Se 0.40 0.33 0.26 0.45 1.44 1.00 1233— 8% 









1945........ 0.21 0.42 0.21 1.13 1.00 19%4—11% 

Ee 0.25 0.21 0.26 0.88 1.60 1.00 224%—13%4 

Lo eae 0.95 1.05 0.77 — co% 2.25 175s—12% 
*Earnings are after depreciation but before depletion. D—Deficit. 
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& Price Range (CMP) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to February 10, 1948 


Incorporated: 1893, Ohio, as Champion 40 
Coated Paper Company; name changed to 30 





present title in 1935. Office: 601-619 20 
North B Street, Hamilton, O. Annual 10 
meeting: Second Tuesday in October. 0 


Number of stockholders (June 6, 
Preferred, 2,505; common, 2,162 


Capitalization: Long term debt . $12,985,000 
Preferred stock $4.50 cum . 
PRP RD) “rie et ise nnaees «+» 100,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)...... 1,102,000 shs . 
Minority Interest $209,988 


1947): 


1940 "41 ‘42 °43 


44 "45 ‘46 1947 














‘Callable at $109 a share to June 30, 


1948; $108 through June 30, 
declining premiums thereafter. 


1950 and at 

Business: A leading manufacturer of book and white paper 
and for commercial use other than printing. Latter includes 
specialty boards, and high-grade kraft and manila. Pulp re- 
quirements are manufactured in own plants. Holds important 
contracts with Time, Inc. and American Can Co. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 27, 1947, 
$16.3 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $5.0 million. Book value of 
common, $22.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1910-12; 1916 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for paper probably will continue for 
several vears to out-run supplies. But over longer term, com- 
pany’s profits pattern will be shaped largely by general busi- 
ness conditions. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; 
businessman’s investment. 


common is a 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Fiscal 


Aug. Nov. Feb. Apr. Year’s ——Calendar Year—— 
+Qu. earns. Ist Qu. 2nd Qu. 3d Qu. 4th Qu. Total Dividends Price Range 
SP $0.16 $0.27 1940... .$0.34 $0.36 $1.13 §$0.45 15%— 8% 
eee 0.60 0.22 1941 . 0.49 0.37 1.68 0.50 11%— 7% 
| RS 0.48 0.58 1942.... 0.65 0.63 2.34 0.50 9%— 7% 
See 0.46 0.74 1943.... 0.32 0.25 Lae 0.50 12 —9 
i ere 0.46 0.38 1944.... 0.18 0.30 1.32 0.50 155%—11% 
ee 0.36 0.28 1945.... 0.25 0.15 1.04 0.62% 27%—14% 
1945 0.43 0.35 1946.... 0.17 0.41 1.36 1.00 34%—214% 
[ae 1.23 0.99 147... 2:2 1.13 4,47 1.25 27 —19% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split October, 1946. {lst quarter: 16 weeks ended about 


August 16; 2d quarter 12 weeks about November 8; 3rd quarter ends about January 
30; 4th quarter ends about April 24. §Includes proceeds of life insurance policies 
(net) equal to 37 cents per common share. 





The Public National Bank & Trust Company of N. Y. 
& Price 


PRICE RANGE 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


Incorporated: 1908. New York, as Public 
Bank of New York City, a State bank. 
Acquired a charter under the National 
Bank Act and changed name to The 
Public National Bank of N. Y. in 1917. 
Adopted present title in 1927. Main 
office: 37 Broad Street, New York 15, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
January. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1946): 4,677. 
Capitalization: Capital stock 

CSL 00 AE): .5 3 i ccaevaeesee 550,000 shs 





Business: Conducts a complete banking and trust business 
at 26 offices throughout Greater New York City. 

Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1947, cash and due from 
banks, $127.7 million; U. S. Government securities, $311.0 mil- 
lion; State, Municipal and other sec., $13.8 million; leams and 
discounts, $124.2 million; deposits, $544.9 million; capital funds, 
$29.8 million. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1910-14; 1916 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended 


Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share $2.89 $3.09 $3.29 $2.85 $3.31 $4.47 $3.81 $4.85 ..... 
Dividends paid.. 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 £1.50 1.61% $2.00 
7Book value per 

rs ieee owen ee 48.86 45.15 46.15 48.30 51.27 48.89 52.01 54.25 











32% 31% 28% 35% 50 
24% 23% 25% 21% 27% 34% 


*Net indicated earnings. Based on 400,000 shs. 1939-44; 550,000 shs. 
y+As of year-end. tPlus 10% in stock. 


4814 “9 
34% 37 


1945 to date. 


psksaees 54% 
tae 41 
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Adams Express Company 


General American Investors Company, Inc. 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


Organized: 1854, under common law of N. Y. as a joint stock association. 
Office: 40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: date fixed by 
Board of Managers. Number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1946): 13,051. 
Capitalization: Long term debt 

Capital stock (Par $1) 


(ADX) 


$1,375,500 
1,477,187 shs 


Business: From 1854 to 1918, company was a leading factor 
in the general express business. Now operates as a general 
management type of investment trust. 


Portfolio: Approximately 48% of assets at market on De- 
cember 31, 1946 represented common stocks, with major 
holdings in the oil (13.7); mining equipment (7.3); building 
equipment (3.2); electrical equipment (3.0); textile (2.7); and 
gold mining industries (1.7). Remaincu:r consisted largely of 
investments in subsidiary American International Corp. (28.1) 
and cash and U. S. Govt’s (22.7). Aggregate market value of 
investments (including controlled affiliates) $39.8 million; 
book value $33.2 million. 


*STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31! 


{Net Asset Value 
per share 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Capital stock ... $10.62 $11.70 $15.90 $19.83 $29.99 $27.38 $27.82 
Net investment income 

per share 0.67 0.49 0.55 0.61 0.59 0.81 0.85 
Dividends paid ... 0.60 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.65 0.80 0.85 
Total profit on f 

security sales....D1,763,117 D5,247,483 D870,689 D766,331 322,107 497,093 4,545,176 

Price range of 

capital stock 


13 14 21% 24% 18% 
756 10% 13% 13% 13% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. 
tAfter deducting $3,169,711 loss on sale of Southern Express Co., 
owned subsidiary. D—Deficit. 


tAs of year-end. 
a former wholly 





Capital Administration Company, Ltd. 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


Incorporated: i928, Maryland. Offices: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
10 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1947): Preferred, 608; Class A, 
862; Class B, 234. 

Capitalization: Long term debt 

Preferred stock $3 series A cum. 

?Class A stock ($1 par) 

tClass B stock (1 cent par) 


*Callable at $55 a share. fAfter preferred requirements, class A_ receives 70 
per cent and class B, 30 per cent of remaining earnings. {The class B stock has 
chef voting power. 


(CAD) 


Business: An investment trust of the general management 
type. Tri-Continental Corp. owns 69% of the class B stock. 
Statistical and other services are provided for this company 
and the others in the Tri-Continental group by the Union 
Service Corporation, a mutually-owned non-profit organization. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1947, bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, including U. S. Gov’ts, were carried at cost of 
85.5 million, compared with market (or in absence thereof 
“fair value” in the management’s opinion), of $7.4 million. 
Holdings were widely diversified with 84% in common stocks, 
with major holdings in the building equipments, public utili- 
ties, oils, chemicals and retail trade; remainder in miscel- 
laneous lines. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
*Net Asset Value 
per share 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Preferred $74.73 $96.23 $111.49 $148.28 $140.14 
Class : -25 7.48 13.99 18.61 26.82 25.10 
Net Investment Income 
per share 
Preferred ; 4.04 3.88 4,20 4.41 5.49 
Class A stock * 0.22 0.19 0.25 0.30 0.53 
Dividends paid 
On preferred a 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
On class A stock.... y None None None 0.40 0.55 
Net profit on 
security sales 
Price range of 
tlass A stock 


D178,570 43,567 210,070 255,906 291,395 


4% 9% "11% 21 21% 
1% , 6% 11 12% 
*As of year-end. D—Deficit. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1948 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Second General American Investors (S AM) 
Company; in 1929 merged with the former General American Investors 

Company and adopted present title. Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 

5, N. ¥. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1947): bine smi et common, 4,634. 

Capitalization: Long term 

*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. at3100 par). 
¢Common stock ($1 par) 


*Callable at $105 a share. 





$1,638,898 shs 
+Approximately 21% held in name of sponsors. 


Business: A general management investment trust, under the 
direction of Lazard Freres & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1947, investments consisted of 
bonds (including U. S. Govts.), preferred and common stocks, 
totalling $229 million at cost; market value, $35.7 million. 
Bond and preferred stock commitments were chiefly in the 
U. S. Government, railroad and utility groups. Common stocks 
were mainly industrials, with largest concentration in oil and 
natural gas. 


*STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3! 


fNet Asset Value 
per share 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Preferred $394.73 $472.51 5 $599.51 
Common 7.06 9.30 14.51 15.61 20.30 18.90 
Net Investment Income 
per share 
Preferred A i 14.25 15.54 2.87 21.52 
Common ‘ AS 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.64 
Dividends paid 
Preferred q i 6.00 6.00 $5.25 , 4.50 
Common 28 . 1.00 2.32 i 1.48 


Total profit on 
security sales . -D162,172 750,879 2,773,946 1,548,209 


Price range of 
common stock 
i 11% 16% 24¥ 21% 16 

6% 10% 2 13% 10% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. *As of year-end. 
tInclude $3 paid on former $6 preferred prior to reclassification in March 1945. 
D—Deficit. 





United States & Foreign Securities Corp. 





Data revised to February 10, 1948 
incorporated: 1924, Maryland. Office: 33 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March at Baltimore Trust Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1946): First Pre- 
ferred, 1,250; common, 2,200. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. Ist (no par) 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. 2nd (no par)... 
Common stock (no par) 


(UFO) 





*Callable at $105 a share. {Closely held. 


Business: A general management investment trust organized 
by Dillon, Read & Co. Charter permits comp ny to engage in 
commercial, mercantile, and industrial enterprises of all kinds, 
but operations have been solely in the investment field. May 
also promote or finance new enterprises of all sorts. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1947, over 97% of funds were 
invested with holdings in subsidiary U. S. & International 
Securities Corp. constituting 32.7% of total. Indicated value 
of portfolio then was $49.4 million, cost $28.9 million. General 
holdings diversified, with largest investment (19.6%) in oil 
and gas; manufacturing 11.0%; merchandising, 9.8%; chemi- 
cals, 6.0%; and remainder in miscellaneous groups. 


*STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31! 


jNet Asset Value ss 
per share 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Ist Preferred $146.54 $181.84 $223.62 $373.64 $502.93 $504.83 
2nd Preferred 160.41 282.04 426.06 807.78 805.87 809.65 
Common 6 3.02 9.14 16.45 35.93 36.02 


Net Investment Income 
per share 
lst Preferred 8.é a 93 6.53 7.04 a 13.60 
2nd Preferred ‘ 5.$ 3.29 1.82 1.96 A 18.20 
Common , 00: 4 D0.21 D0.21 33 0.62 
Dividends paid 
Ist Preferred 2 6.00 5.62% 5 4.50 
2nd Preferred N 63.00 5. 6.00 8.00 5 6.00 
None None None None None of 1.35 
Total Profit on 
security sales....... 
Price range of 
common stock 


15,930 D206,986 284,873 91,901 1,092,252 1,364,598 1,008,548 


558 13% 12% 2656 32% 23% 
2% 4% 7% 11% 15% 15% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. tAs of year-end. 


D—-Deficit. 
31 






























FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out by 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 
check list of tax-free U. S. Government and 
municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 
who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 





* * * 


Modern Investing—A new reference guide in 
twenty-two chapters provides a fundamental 
understanding of the securities markets and 
the methods and procedures on the stock ex- 
changes and over-the-counter, together with a 
definition of terms and explanations of taxa- 
tion, commission rates and SEC regulations. 


* * * 







Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey—aA quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio, offered without obliga- 
tion to Frnanciac Wor tp readers. 



































* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guides for abbreviations, etc. Make requests 
on business letterhead. 


* * * 





An Income for Life—A method of investing 
your funds that eliminates losses, worry, fraud, 
anxiety and depreciation. 


* * * 


Stockhoiders Are People—A new discussion of 
the techniques available in stockholder rela- 
tions, together with an analysis of the ad- 
vantages of organizing a well-rounded program 
for a corporation’s shareholders. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
Financia, Wortp subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities.” 


* Sd * 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest-. 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 
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Financial Summary 

















































































































































Pet 
Adjusted for | 
240 - Seasonal ee 240 ‘ie 
220 1935 - 39= =. 220 * 
200 200 
= sa iG 
INDEX OF 
140| +f INDUSTRIAL ~— 140 
120 PRODUCTION 120 Phi 
100 Fed. Reserve Board 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946tune; J A S O N OD ( 
Trade Indicators cae, Ree: eee a 
Electrical Output (KWH).............. 5,346 5,429 5,412 4,801 
§Steel Operations (% of capacity)........ 95.2 94.0 92.7 937 
Freight Car,Loadings (Cars)........... 771,992 727,038 710,000 767,481 
oo 1948 , 1947 Phi 
Jan. 21 Jan, 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 5 € 
[Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $23,394 $23,394 
{Total Commercial Loans................ 14,761 14,727 ) 
Trotal Brokeie. Loaes<.,.....666.c0sc00ns 637 674 er 7 he 
TMoney in Ciremiation...<.....ssedecsecess 28,211 28,086 28,124 28,205 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 468 500 446 757 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. " 
N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 
= February —— Ph 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 4 5 6 7 9 
30 Industrials ..............005. 170.95 169.18 16881 169.70 169.82 
NE ober i cia etwouen ve 49.87 49.35 49.51 50.05 50.13 ( 
Ee es weg Sale a 32.43 32.17 32.14 | 32.21 32.25 
SED ibs Sion nha nc thee. 61.80 61.18 61.14 61.53 61.57 
Details of Stock Trading: Ph 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)...... 1,200 1,200 920 330 650 
SR BUI huriars nS ita cid eaae 1,097 1,049 1,008 700 921 
Number of Advances............ 76 130 379 390 386 
Number of Declines............. 888 723 389 132 310 re 
Number Unchanged............. 133 196 240 178 225 
New Highs for 1948............. 2 0 0 1 1 
New Lows for 1948............. 73 112 80 16 31 PI 
Bond Trading : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.13 97.94 97.20 97.91 97.97 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)...... $4,580 $4,190 $3,680 $1,380 $2,930 Pi 
pee Arnon ie er 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 14 Jan, 21 Jan. 28 Feb. 4 High 
Ne ages. ; f 5 
eee eee 3.146 3.170 3.187 3.175 3.175 3.144 Pi 
RES oe ee 3.444 3.460 3.497 3.501 3.501 3.430 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.66 5.82 5.84 5.78 5.84 5.54 P 
20 Railroads ....... 6.50 6.72 6.53 6.52 6.72 6.31 
20 Utilities ......... 5.31 5.39 5.45 5.43 5.45 5.23 
OO Seetiee ...ind%2c,. 5.66 5.82 5.83 5.88 5.88 5.55 ‘ 


*Standard & Poor's Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 9, 194 


Gulf Oil 
Commonwealth & Southern.............. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. Ry.......... 
Socony-Vacuum 
General Motors 
Bethlehem Steel 
Chrysler Corporation 
International ‘Tel, & Tel... ..........ces05: 
gS Sk eer pe ee 
Packard Motor 
Equitable Office Building................. 
Radio Corporation of America........... 


eo eer eee ree eee rere eer eeeeeseeseeeee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eerste ee 


np we. S.6.5.6 24 10 BS 6.6 O1KO.0 90.6 98 


a | 


ee ee 


eee eee eee er eee eee eres eenee 


Shares 

Traded 
86,600 
73,700 
60,400 
49,700 
43,000 
42,000 
41,200 
39,000 
33,800 
33,000 
31,600 
30,900 


Feb. 3 
60% 
2% 
30% 
155% 
56 


34% 
58% 
13% 
31 
434 
5% 
834 


Feb. 9 
603% 
23% 
31% 
15% 


8% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5.E. Common Stocks 





This is Part 38 of a tabulation which will cover all statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted, 


Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a where necessary, to give effect to any stock splits. 























1936 1937. 1939 1940 1941 1942 1944 1945 










Pat MEME xsivstniee Sicexilad geen tele 31 2s 17% 25 24 «27% 2—S—i7KHOC~=<i« KS 30 41% —s«43% 
COP carutiona 16 8 i7 15 21 19% 23-23% 26-28% 
Earnings .-.. $199 $1.88 $2.04 $2.56 $281 $3.39 $3. 08 $2.54 $1.88 $271 $3.37 
Dividends .... 150 1.00 100 ‘1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 “100 1:00, “1:00 “100 

Pet:oleum Corporation of High ......... - 18% 21% 13 10 8 7% . 6% 10 9% 13 14 
Ah apiiecAsasaseae SA civcoes 12% 9% 7% 6 5 5 4 6% 7 8 8% 
Earnings ..-. $0.91 $1.28 $0.82 $0. $0.68 $0.46 $0.31 $0.33 $0.39 $0.39 $0.39 
Dividends |... 0.90 127 “081 0.20 0.70 oa en 6 ‘2 ‘ta ‘a 

Pfeifer Brewing ........... SOR asta iis 19 13% 8% 8 10 7 6 8%, 10 «18H SCt*=«*SS 
WAM cs ecacicss 10 3 4% 5 6 4% 5 5% 7% 9% 4 
Earnings ---. $1.01 $0.73 $1.32 $144 $1.00 $1.08 «= $1.02 $1.28 $1.20 $098 $2.4 
Dividends .... 1:30 0.90 0.60 0.50° 0.75 1.00 0.75 1.25 


























Pfizer (Chas.) & Co..........High ......... Listed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange 71 3 

Low .......0-- January, 1944 40% 65 eta 

(After 3-for-1 split High ......0-. ens nk es dale Pe ¢ calves awe pee emana jaws 36% 80 

April, 1945) Cccccccccccoese Low  ....ceeess eece ecce cece eoee eece cece eevee cece eece 19% 35% 

Earnings .... $0.70 $0.59 $0.54 . $0.57 $0.73 $0.75 $0.84 $1.19 $1.56 $1.24 $7.17 

~_ Dividends .... 0.71 0.43 0.15 0.5] 0.59 0.42 0.54 0.55 0.66 0.87 3.70 
ye 

; Fheips Dodge ........ §iscbceeGee Seteqsacs 56% 597 47% 47 40% 35% 32% 29% 26 40% 48 

801 ’ | eee 25 18 17% 28 25% 23% 22 20 208 2 29% 

937 Earnings .... §$2.25 §$2.51 §$1.71 $$2.4 §$2.49 §$2.80 §$2.77 §$2.78 $82, pe §$2.00 §$2.93 

; 48 Dividends .. Lute 1.60 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
























1947 Philadelphia Electric Be eiccckeae g 9 
‘eb. 5 Company ...... Péecetooweswed | Pe " August, 1943 21% 29% 30% 
Earnings .... $2.10 $2.08 $2.07 $2.19 $2.13 $1.76 $1.47 $1. 33 $1.50 $1.53 $1.74 


Dividends .... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.40 1.20 1,20 1.20 































cee tes Reorganized January 1, 1945 
*:*:3 ~=©6Coal and Iron ...... cewceuie Sp EEE RE Listed N. Y fe ems xchange August, 1945 12% 11 
295 Earnings .... Suee ee PS see ae oda need $1.75 $1.04 $3.84 
757 Dividends ona wie - A és yyy eee me Pe “ime None 1.00 


eeeeeeeee 






Earnings .... Q ‘ 3 x a ‘ J id 3 x - 
Dividends a ers eae AA és 0.75 1.00 ; 1.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 





Philip Morris & Co....... i ieeeuees “aus 
© eevee ‘ peer 
(After 50% stock div. TI ceddcaces ane owas 95% 103% 97% 89% 77 90% 96 117% 
November, 1938) ........ ee eee eacans ae 86 74 68 72 55% 71 82 90 
(After 2-for-1 split OS ere ede ear ap ee aaa aaa «ake vaae “ate eae 74 71 
July, IDB) i. cccccccedecs HEME ccasesanes HE Baar aes iis FON. naan icra are ey 56% 33% 


Earnings .... c$2.29 c$3.63 c$3.75 c$4. 
Dividends ... 0.50 1.50 2.25 2. 


















Phillips-Jones ......... caswaeee! déicnecne 6 
RI seca % % ¥4, 6% 73%, 20% 
Earnings .... $0.19 D$0.12 D$11.98 D$1.43 *t$2.00 m$7.45 m$4.93 m$3.02 m$1.38 m$1.90 m$5.48 
Dividends .... None None None Ni Ni N None None None None None 














Phillips Petroleum coccccccccektign eeececese 
116 Low | ...-seee-s 
0 Dividends .... 
181 Phoenix Hosi ; i 
EF ccccccccocceeEMI csesccecs 
EO cvéxedac * 5% 1% 2 2 2 % 9 
= Earnings .... D$9.89 D$0.41 D$0.50 $1.57 D$0.31 $1.94 $0.93 $1.63 $2.25 $1.55 $3.63 
07 8 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None 0.50 
68 Pillsbury Mills soscesnoncssece am wanwe sues 37% 33% 26% 31% 28% 23% 19% 26 28 37% 36 
Stel RS aetanaes 27% 20% 20% 23 es : ee 18% 23% 38.29% 
Low Earnings .... . £$1.66 £$2.76 £D$0.10 £$3.08 £$1.64 £$1.48 £$1.89 £$2.13 £$2.12 £$2.46 £$3.52 
019 Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1:25 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.70 
10 
Pittsb h, Cincinnati, High ..ccccces 123% 117 97 107% 110 Taaas Saeni 102 Tine 126 136 
oo CaleeeD OWE, LUBE. osccedhOP scc.0.s: 113% 117 90 101. 107% Ret Eee? 102 Il assy 123 
Earnings .... Leased to Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends ...-..- $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 





























































54 Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical.High ........- “ite 14% 9% 14% 9 8% 6% 9 10 11% 15% 
31 CME cc cccivens eink 4 3% 4 5% 4% 4 5 7 7% 
>? Earnings .... $0.79 $1.20 $0.15 $0.70 $1.45 $1.48 $1.21 $1.05 $0.27 so 35 $1.23 
23 Dividends .... None None None None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
55 
vy Pit ti WN Fm oe di Successor to Consolidation Coal and Pittsburgh Coal 26 26 
' sebuah peeves 0 re aw Shiniéa dake — N. Y. Stock ae. costae 1945 20% 17% 
Earnings .... anee aeae é eoe> <4 $1.91 1$3.11 $2.88 $3.90 
AB Dividends .... ceate eve ee aide ae seen ites ened ees ane None 1.40 
Pitt BMGs ...0000eeFigh ....ee0s 19% 27% 11% 14 16 15 10% 15% 17 25% 30 
Net eta gi phonies 7%, 5 4% 5 13% 6%, 04 i a lee 
h Earnings .... $0.30 $2.01 D$0.41 $1.3 $2.13 $3.38 $3.44 $3.34 $3.09 $2.75 $3.77 
mene iDt ° ‘None None None 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
+ } 
Pitt be & High ...ccccee 176 180 169 161 154 166 — 170 171 205% 202 
— A Chi b+ lta Ane OM ak cst sis 155 160 130 145 154 163 165 168% 164% 190 197 
+1 Earnings .... Controlled ~~, prereres. » aaa Lease by er R.R. 
ss IR ivi $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7. $7. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 
14 pit igh ; 136 147% 114% 116 104% 96% 86% 98% 125% 160% ies 
1% payee onisemcunetn | TORY AR 99% 80 5 © 90 & s5% 55 8434 95 . apes 
— 2, (After 4-for-1 split rae eae are = owas “hee hae J das ae meri 4444 48% 
¥, December, 1945) .......... LOW  sccccccess ee eta ance ‘ase eens ‘mats ay oes ey 39% . 30 
— 4 Earnings .... $1.79 $2.13 $0.75 $1.24 $1.58 $1.71 $1.27 $1.51 $1.52 $1.53 $1.92 
— % Dividends .... 1.50 1.62 0.44 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.87 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.20 
















—'% ‘12 months to March 31, following year. f—-12 months to May 31. m—12 months to November 30. t—11 months to November 30. ‘*Fiscal year 
4 hanged. No transactions. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. {Earnings before merger. D—Deficit. 
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Beauty and graciousness in superb cabinet designs are created 
by Magnavox to complement the matchless tone quality and 
performance of every magnificent model. Your choice of Magnavox 


is a tribute to a master musical instrument...and to your good taste. 


Compare Magnavox. See and hear it in America’s finest stores, 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Illustrated: Tot COSMOPOLITAN: Form 
and function blended in modern beauty. : 


Available in streamlined white oak. 
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RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
The Syubel of Quality in Radic 
—~— Since 115 








